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66 OD has given us the Earth for our life. It is a 
great entail. It belongs as much to those who 
come after us as to us, and we have no right, 

by anything we do or neglect to do, to involve them in 

unnecessary penalties or to deprive them of benefits 
which are theirs by right.”—John Ruskin. 
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OBJECTIVES 


IN THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


A. J. Watson, M.A., Superintendent of Schools, Lethbridge, Alberta 


The general definition of education is that training 
which will adjust the child as quickly and as properly as 
possible to his environment so that he may be in a position 
to render his greatest contribution to the age in which he 
lives. This training, which in the pioneer days was restricted 
to Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic, has expanded into the 
much more complex and comprehensive system of today. In 
this system the part played by the Public School is necessar- 
ily still restricted to that of acquainting the child in as simple 
a form as possible with that human experience which, even 
if elementary, is considered most essential towards fitting 
him for his place in the present day social and economic 
world. His eight years of training from six to fourteen does 
accomplish its purpose exceptionally well. It may easily be 
that we can develop better systems of administration of 
schools, and produce better qualified teachers, but with all 
the trimming and polishing of the course that is periodically 
attempted, with all the addition, subtraction, or multiplica- 
tion of so-called fads, there is ninety per cent. of the Public 
School curriculum that is unchangeable and essential to the 
well-balanced knowledge of a child of fourteen. 

At this age, however, Public School is left behind and the 
child begins vaguely to think of some vocation. But, whe- 
ther fortunately or unfortunately for him, there are few 
positions that he can fill both because of his age and inex- 
perience and because the Public School does not and cannot, 
with the present age limit, pretend to give vocational train- 
ing. This fact should be more generally recognized. Since 
this is the situation and since present business demands 
more specialized training than the Public School offers the 
child is- practically forced to continue his education and he 
must of necessity avail himself of that which is offered, 
whether it is suitable for him or not. The tendency, both of 
present day thought and of the average student’s desire 
is towards technical and vocational training of a practical 
nature, but at present with the limited means at the dis- 
posal of the average School Board in this new province of 
ours the type of higher education offered is embodied in the 
academic High School curriculum and its closely associated 
Commercial departments, and it is the objectives of these 
courses that will be briefly considered. 

Even if technical schools were established in all centres, 
and even though they would doubtless attract many students, 
yet the academic courses for years to come will still get 
the majority. Whether or not this is due to the intrinsic 
value of the courses themselves does not seem to be the 
deciding factor. The reason, laudable or otherwise as you 
like to view it, appears to lie in that innate human longing 
for a broader educational horizon which the academic course 
is credited with providing. Let me hasten to add that this is 
not necessarily the student’s incentive but that of the parent 
behind the student. It seems to me that there is a good deal 
to be said in favor of this view of the academic courses. It 
ought to be and is true that they contain for the adolescent 
student the best available condensation of human experience 
and achievement. Everything cannot be taught or learned, 
much that is learned is soon forgotten in detail, but the 
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broadening of the mental horizon is permanent, the stu- 
dent’s view of life as a whole is immeasurably increased, 
and he unconsciously becomes orientated to the general 
scheme of the universe. 

Closely associated with this objective is the parents’ 
belief that by means of an academic course the child will 
benefit socially and possibly economically. Not only is it 
hoped that he will have an easier road to hoe than father or 
mother have had, but that he will occupy a superior position 
in the social scale. There is always the more or less remote 
hope that the child will eventually go to University, become 
a specialist in a chosen profession and thus not only succeed 
in life but become prominent in succeeding. The technical 
schools may train for a trade or vocation, but the High 
School trains for well established and well recognized pro- 
fessions, and in the minds of many parents the latter is 
still considered preferable. This is probably due to the un- 
conscious influence of age-old tradition which still harks 
back to the time when states were not so democratic, and 
it will still take a long time for this tradition to break down. 

In addition to this, tradition also asserts that the aca- 
demic courses contain a cultural value and mental develop- 
ment that is not as yet attributed to other types of second- 
ary training regardless of whether they deserve it or not. 
Parents rightly desire a training that is coupled with refine- 
ment and with aesthetic perception, and they consider that 
these are essential attributes of the academic courses. They 
value the mental discipline which results from organized 
study and the personal application it demands. They value 
the gradual acquirement of knowledge and the effort exerted 
to obtain it. They value the student’s personal pleasure in 
overcoming mental obstacles and in disciplining himself to 
desire study for its own sake as the good student eventually 
does. These are some of the attributes of the academic 
courses that the parent has in mind when he chooses to send 
his child to the High School. 


But apart from all these, the economic aspect cannot be 
overlooked by the parent. High Schools are costly necessities, 
and must be so organized as to pay dividends eventually. 
Thus it is that all our academic courses theoretically lead 
to positions, occupations, or professions that potentially com- 
mand a return for the money expended in the training. For 
many positions the High School definitely lays the founda- 
tion, not necessarily in a vocational sense but in the fact 
that part at least of a High School course is required as a 
prerequisite towards further and more specialized training 
towards them. In addition our present curriculum definitely 
provides for a three year commercial course, which, as now 
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organized and arranged, is a closely correlated branch of 
the academic schools. Thus, from an economic standpoint, 
the High School gives initial training not only for nurses, 
druggists, bankers, teachers, and all the professions, but 
provides complete training for stenographers, bookkeepers, 
secretaries, and other departments of the commercial world 
as well as laying the foundation for more advanced study 
in accountancy, insurance and economics. Many attempts 
have been made to demonstrate in dollars and cents the fin- 
ancial value of education in after life, but, even if none of 
the occupations mentioned are chosen by the High School 
graduate, no matter what vocation he follows, it is definite- 
ly recognized that he is mentally much better equipped for 
his chosen vocation by virtue of the fact that he has had 
a High School training. 


From the instructor’s viewpoint the objectives of High 
School training are somewhat different. The teacher that 
has something more than a single track mind perceives that 
education constitutes a three-fold development, namely, phy- 
sical, mental and moral. Not one of these can be disassociated 
from the others. Physical training, both that which is organ- 
ized and conducted during school hours under an instructor, 
and, equally valuable, that which is organized and conducted 
by the students themselves, is and ought to be an integral 
part of education. It accomplishes several valuable purposes. 
It develops in a healthy, normal manner the growing body 
of the student and produces a physique which is essential 
to progressive study. It is the firsto and best training the 
student receives in team work and fair play, and enables 
him to carry into his future business the same methods and 
principles he has practised in school sports. It develops in 
the student permanent and frequently intense pride in his 
school similar to that which we endeavor to instill into all 
young Canadians for their country. It furnishes a healthy 
outlet for that excess energy which is a very noticeable 
attribute of all growing children, and which, if not provided 
for through athletics, will crop up constantly as a dangerous 
factor in the classroom, or on the streets after school. So 
far as the teacher is concerned there is no doubt as to the 
real value of the provision made for the physical training 
either in gymnasiums, gymnastic equipment, or in outdoor 
sports on tennis courts, rinks, football or baseball fields. 
At the same time there is a real danger of the student’s 
interest in these activities becoming so keen that athletics 
become an end in themselves rather than a means to an 
end, and there is the same necessity for moderation to be 
exercised in the field of sports as in any other department. 

The teacher, however, is naturally even more interested 
in the mental development of the student. It is his duty to 
see that instruction is given by the best approved methods 
and that the student through systematic study profits by 
the instruction given. It should be the specific objective 


of each teacher to make his subject the most interesting 
one in the whole course. Unfortunately for many teachers 
and for more students the fear of final examinations has a 
very detrimental influence on teaching methods and there is 
a strong tendency to drive and cram far beyond the student’s 
capacity to absorb. Effort on the part of the student is 
essential and lack of effort calls for drastic treatment, but 
this should not be confused with the fact that students vary 
widely in their ability to learn, and if the pace is set too 
fast the subject becomes a hateful drudgery to some students 
and the true object of the teaching is wholly lost. Instead 
of teaching being an agency for the development of the 
student’s mental ability, it deteriorates into a test of the 
student’s capacity to memorize and retain a mass of material 
that is poured in wholesale from nine o’clock to four. In- 
stead of the student developing such a liking for the subject 
that he will voluntarily continue its study after he leaves 
school he develops a genuine hatred for it and for its teach- 
er, and would drop it quickly were it not that it is required 
as a unit in his course. When the student’s memory of a 
subject is sour, and when his memory of the teacher has a 
similar taste, it were far better from an educational stand- 
point if the subject had never been taught and if the teach- 
er and pupil had never met. Plato in his Republic would 
put philosophers at the head of the State. Doubtless they 
are needed there even today, but they are required even 
more in the classroom, provided of course they have some 
teaching ability. It is the teacher, far more than the subject, 
that provides the real education. The factor that will domin- 
ate the after life of the student is the imprint of the teach- 
er’s personality and not the ease, difficulty or detail of the 
subject taught. Unfortunate indeed is that teacher, the sound 
of whose step is dreaded by the pupils and who must in the 
classroom continually face a quiet, but determined, passive 
resistance amounting almost to a boycott of the subject 
taught, due to the teacher’s obviously unsympathetic atti- 
tude and repelling personality. 


Surely one of the teacher’s objectives should be a con- 
scious effort towards developing in the student a desire to 
study through the attractiveness of the subject taught or 
the method and manner in which it is presented. One fre- 
quently wonders if some teachers have the faintest realiza- 
tion of their effect upon the students, and if so, why they 
do not in the general interest of humanity choose some 
other vocation. To keep discipline and to obtain examination 
results at any cost is a mercenary motive at best. If that is 
all that is gained we must conclude that the teacher in 
question is a failure as a teacher. Unfortunately for the 
profession, the public in general measures a teacher’s suc- 
cess by that very standard and due to that influence many 
good teachers are caught by that snare. 

If education is to broaden the mental horizon it follows 
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that, in the High School and for ’teen age students, it 
should not be too narrow or specialized. We teachers should 
perceive that no one course is the single goal of achieve- 
ment whether it be Mathematics, or Science, or English, or 
the Languages. A High School education should be a just 
and properly balanced combination of them all. We should 
likewise perceive that the knowledge of detail in these 
courses is not (apart from that necessary evil called final 
examinations) the end of education but the means to the 
end, namely, that wider perception of all knowledge which 
is essential to the well educated adult. As teachers, it seems 
that we are too close to the machine to get a proper per- 
spective and we are inclined to over-estimate the actual 
value of the material in the courses we teach. Education is 
a much subtler and more intangible thing than the ability 
to translate Caesar or solve deductions in Geometry. The 
development of this ability in our students is essential and 
is one valuable measure of our progress with them, but it is 
emphatically not the end of education. Five years hence 
few of my Latin students will be able to translate a para- 
graph with any degree of readiness, and the same thing 
applies to the other courses. But I would be very greatly 
disappointed if the broadening influence of all these courses 
should not remain permanent, and more disappointed if these 
same students cannot in the future look back upon their 
High School years as marking great strides in their mental 
development. 

Valuable as is the physical and mental training of the 
student, it is both useless and even dangerous if it is not 
attended by a corresponding development of character. “As 
a man thinketh so is he.’”’ The world has no greater menace 
than an educated man of low principles. Such education is 
a dangerous liability to our society as it will be used against 
it with all the ability of the expert.-We teachers are there- 
fore definitely training for practical citizenship on the part 
of the students and this objective of the High School course 
should rank among the first, and should be consciously in 
the minds of principals and staff members in all their asso- 
ciations with the student body both in the classroom and out 
of it. There are no public employees whose personal charac- 
teristics and conduct are more closely observed and even 
discussed by parents and students. This applies to all teachers 
in all types of schools, and the prominence of the teacher 
in the community carries with it just that much more 
responsibility. The development of character is not defin- 
itely outlined as a course but the very fact of the intangible 
nature of the teacher’s influence makes it all the more 
necessary that it be emphasized. It is frequently obvious 
that teachers are prone to minimize their own influence but 
any observer of children advancing through the grades of 
the Public and High School has no doubt of its value. That 
the parents fully realize this, is also clear to anyone who 
has the opportunity around the first of September to note 
the jockeying resorted to by parents to get their children 
placed under certain teachers so as to avoid others. This 
is a matter worthy of much thought on the part of the 
teachers, many of whom consider themselves successful in 
the classroom. 

With all these objectives on the part of the parents and 
teachers, what about the student himself? Does he exist for 
the sake of the system or has the system been evolved to 
benefit him? Surely the latter should be true whether the 
student be good, bad, or indifferent. It is often remarked 
that the poor student is frequently successful in after life 
while the good student has only mediocre success at the best. 
If this is correct, then the system is wrong some place or 
other as it has failed in both cases to accomplish the true 
end of education, namely to adjust the student to his en- 
vironment so that he may make his greatest contribution 
to society. If the dunce becomes a successful man later “all 
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the more power to him” as-he has adjusted himself in spite 
of the educational system he has been exposed to. In this 
day and age, when, in the larger centres at least, eighty 
to ninety percent of the children go on to High School it 
is obvious that we are getting a greater variety of students 
and if so, our educational system must become more and 
more variable to meet their needs. For if the dunce in 
academic work actually has latent ability for future success, 
how much more successful would he not be if he were 
fortunate enough to meet with the right guidance and 
training? It seems to me that the great fault lies in attempt- 
ing to continue the academic course over a four or five year 
period. Two years of the present High School course is very 
beneficial to any student and not much harm would be 
done in making them compulsory even if the student did 
not fully profit by them. At the end of the second year, 
however, a vocational decision should be made, and if our 
system were ideal, we would have facilities to meet and 
promote those various decisions. Our enrolment for years 
and years shows clearly that our heaviest loss is at the end 
of the second year, which “being interpreted” would seem to 
mean that the above decisions are actually being made but 
that we do not continue to hold the students through our 
lack of facilities to meet their needs. 

Even as it is, this matter of the student making a voca- 
tional decision is serious, and more time and attention 
should be given to it by parents and teachers. It is well even 
at the beginning of High School age to induce the children 
to think along this line. It is very beneficial for the student 
to have a definite objective even though he change his 
opinion as time goes on, and our proper course is to foster 
such decisions to the best of our ability. If the student 
himself has a definite end in view, his whole High School 
course has for him an entirely different significance from 
what it otherwise would have. The work is relieved of much 
of its drudgery, the units are recognized as definite steps 
to a particular goal, and the student’s mind is constantly 
sustained by the anticipation of his final objective. 

Thus it is evident that the purposes of our High School 
system are various, that there are three personal factors 
involved, namely the parent, the teacher and the student. 
There are likewise three main objectives in view, the phy- 
sical, the mental and the moral development of the student. 
There are numerous angles of the problem and an equal 
number of opinions as to the proper solution. The best we 
can do at the moment is to get a general perspective of the 
situation, to realize the personal equations and general fac- 
tors involved throughout, and so conduct our actions that 
we in our sphere will contribute what we may towards 
putting the student in that position where he will be able to 
make his greatest contribution to the advancement of his 
race. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Edited by H. E. Smith, Ph. D. 


The Research Department will present each month reports of educational investigations carried out by Alberta 
teachers. Contributions are requested. Communications should be addressed to Dr. H. E. Smith, University of Alberta, 


Edmonton. 





A VOCABULARY STUDY — CANADIAN READERS 


At what rate do typical selections in Book V of the 
Canadian Readers present to the average student words 
new and unknown? Is this rate too high or too low? Is 
provision made for the recurrence and review of words once 
they have been presented? To these questions tentative 
answers are provided in a study by Florence Patton (*) 
relating to the vocabulary difficulties of Grade V and VI 
children. 

The selections chosen for study were those which the 
class met during the period from November 1st to the fol- 
lowing March ist. The pupils were thirteen members of a 
combined Grade V and VI class taking the Grade V work. 
The method was briefly this: From each selection, before 
class study, the teacher listed all words which were likely 
to be unknown to any member of the class. Before ap- 
proaching any particular selection, the pupils, without any 
reference to their readers, wrote the meaning of the words. 

The data thus secured were analyzed to reveal: 

(1) For each pupil the total number of errors in each 
selection and in the total series. 

(2) The number of times each word was missed by any 
pupil. 

(3) The relationship existing between frequency of pupil 
errors and mental ability as determined by an Otis 
Mental Test. 

Table 1 gives the selections, authors, the total number 
of words failed by one or more of the thirteen pupils, and 
the average number of unknown words per page of the text. 


Table 1. 

Selection Author Total Words Av. per 

Failed text page 
Work or Play Mark Twain 70 16 
Beginning of Rome Harding 81 23 
Up the Ottawa River Burpee 69 23 
Canadian Boat Song Moore 17 22 
The Round-Up Maule 126 18 
Song My Paddle Sings Johnson 49 25 
Moses at the Fair Goldsmith 77 22 
The Outpost MacKay 16 14 
The Rapid Sangster 33 33 
Loss of the Birkenhead Doyle 35 18 
Don Quixote Cervantes 183 40 
Song of the Brook Tennyson 45 22 

TOTAL 801 


It may be assumed that the above selections are intended 
to fulfill at least a two-fold purpose—enjoyment and edifi- 
cation. The realization of either or both of these purposes 
is contingent upon the observation of several pedagogical 
principles, not the least of which is that the subject material 
should not impose demands either of ideation or of vocabu- 
lary too much beyond the mental ability of the pupils con- 
cerned. What “too much” means must remain a matter of 
speculation until extensive investigational work provides 
something better than mere opinion. 

It can scarcely be disputed, however, that the number 
of new words per page in some of the above selections is 
excessive. A frequent complaint of high school teachers in 
the literary subjects is that students have no interest in 


words, no word sense, a proverty-stricken, arid vocabulary, 
an imperturable lethargy in regard to the fine points of 
diction, and a contempt for language that rises above the 
level of street slang. In short, they suffer from a chronic 
literary dyspepsia. It is just possible that this dyspepsia is 
induced in the elementary grades, the diet being too plenti- 
ful and too strong. 

A further point of interest is that the difficult words 
were seldom met by the pupils a second time either in the 
same selection or in subsequent selections. Of the 801 
words listed only 79 recurred in the selections studied. 
Thus, 58 appeared twice, 9 appeared three times, 9 appeared 
four times, 3 appeared five times. 

It is, of course, possible that some words, difficult when 
first met, were so thoroughly mastered that they did not 
reappear as unknowns in subsequent lists. But even allow- 
ing for this possibility, it is obvious that a fundamental 
principle of learning, viz., freqency of impression, has not 
been invoked in the choice and arrangement of reading 
materials in Book V. 

Interestingly enough, the number of word errors made 
by the individual pupils was found to bear a very close re- 
lationship (inverse) to the scores obtained on the Otis 
Mental Test. The coefficient of correlation was —0.91. 
Scholastic standing for the year correlated with word errors 
to the extent of —0.83. These figures confirm repeated 
findings that language ability, scholastic performance, and 
ability to deal in abstractions are closely related functions. 

Were the experiments to be repeated it would be well to 
introduce some or all of the following variations: 

(1) Allow the pupils to write the meanings of words with 
their books before them. 

(2) Re-submit the lists after the selection has been studied. 

(3) Teach the selections according to different methods, 
as for example, teacher reads aloud and pupils later 
re-read aloud, or teacher and pupils study together 
with teacher comment and class discussion, or pupils 
use dictionaries to look up difficult words, or pupils 
write the story or part of the story in their own 
words using as many of the test words as possible. 

The purpose of educational research is to inform teach- 
ers how more effectively to impart the living word. 


(*) Florence Patton: Vocabulary Study of the Canadian Readers, 
Book V. 
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OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


Dr. John S. Huff, Deputy Minister of Education, Saskatchewan 
A Resume of an Address delivered to the South Alberta Teachers’ Association 





There are two essential elements in the educative pro- 
cess—the pupil to be educated and the experiences by 
which he is being educated; i.e., the curriculum. But what 
of the teacher? His function is to bring the two essentials 
together under appropriate conditions, whereby the latter 
may react favorably upon the former, gradually changing 
it from what it is to what it ought to be. It is my privilege 
on this occasion to discuss with you some of the basic prin- 
ciples, which, in my opinion, should guide the teacher in 
selecting from the whole field of human experience the 
most appropriate materials by which child life may be nur- 
tured and developed in the elementary school. 

Education and Schooling 


Some distinction should be made between the educative 
process in general and the educative process as it is directed 
by the school. Education continues throughout the span of 
life. Public school education concentrates upon about twen- 
ty-five hours per weck for forty weeks per year for eight 
years. Perhaps one hour out of every seventy-five hours of 
this span of life is devoted to the pursuit of public school 
education. Nevertheless the school is rightly expected so to 
function that its influence for good will be projected through- 
out the whole of life outside the school. This does not mean 
that the school should give definite instruction in all mat- 
ters pertaining to human behavior. The home, the church, 
and other social institutions have each their own legitimate 
responsibilities which, in many cases, cannot be delegated 
to the school. For example, the public school in a Canadian 
community should not undertake the responsibility of pro- 
viding religious instruction. The sectarian nature of such 
instruction and the diversity of viewpoint among the various 
religious denominations represented in a school community 
combine to render it very difficult, if not impossible, for 
formal religious instruction to be given by the teachers. in 
our public schools. This problem is so complicated that the 
inability of the school to deal with it is generally recognized 
by statutory enactment. Nevertheless, the public schools in 
a Christian community may well be expected to reflect the 
spirit of Christianity. 

Meaning of Education 

As school education is a part of general education, the 
meaning of school education, its aims and objectives, should 
be considered in relation to the whole process. Too fre- 
quently there is failure to consider school routine and school 
objectives as merely contributory to the general problem of 
child welfare. The first step in curriculum construction is, 
therefore, to determine the ultimate goal toward which the 
educative process is moving. This is a difficult matter. The 
fact that the ultimate goal of education has been variously 
defined by theorists from Plato to the present gives rise to 
a feeling of mistrust that any all-embracing aim can be 
definitely stated. In fact all aim is based upon experience 
and changes as experience develops. The aims of the past 
will not satisfy the present, and present-day aims will be 
modified in the future. 

Education and Behavior 


Without presuming to look into the future I submit that 
this conception of a by-gone day does not meet the educa- 
tional needs of the present. Education is defined for the 
present generation in terms of behavior. Various aspects of 
human behavior may be emphasized according to the view- 
point of the writer. But all agree that the process is one of 
growth and development in a living organism which can 
take place only by self-activity. A few statements from 
current writers are as follows: 
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“The all-inclusive objective of education is to hold high 
at all times and ages the quality of human living.’’-—Bobbitt. 

“Education is a process of growth; it means a liberation 
of capacity.”—Bode. 

“Tolerant understanding and creative self-expression are 
the two great aims of the new education.”—Rugg. 

“The aim of education is to bring about desirable changes 
in human behavior.”—Thorndike. 

“Education may be tentatively defined as the process 
by means of which the individual acquires experiences that 
will function in rendering more efficient his future action.” 
—Bagley. 

Content of Curriculum 

I have briefly discussed the basic principles of public 
school curriculum. It now remains to indicate to what extent 
these principles may be put into practice under existing 
conditions of school administration. The tradition which de- 
fines education as information cannot be completely ignored. 
for the first essential of a curriculum is that it shall be 
workable—easily interpreted by teachers and parents, and I 
doubt the advisability of dispensing entirely with the ortho- 
dox procedure, though personally I should like very much 
to experiment with a curriculum based entirely upon pro- 
jects, problems and interesting activities through which the 
common essentials of information and skills would be learned 
with a minimum of formal instruction and no prescribed 
text-books. 

For our immediate needs, however, we shall do well to 
preserve the names of the subjects usually found in a course 
of studies, though we shall interpret these names to mean 
convenient groups of purposeful child activities. I would 
therefore suggest an approach to the objectives of public 
school education; viz., health and happiness, social efficiency 
and the use of leisure for the enrichment of life, through 
six groups of pupil activities classified as oral and written 
language; social studies; nature science; mathematics; phy- 
sical welfare; the fine arts. 

Language habits or skills must be acquired in the use of 
the spoken and the written sentence as the universal means 
of expression. Habits of accuracy, clearness and fluency in 
speech and in writing are learned by practice; and neither 
Spelling nor Grammar shall be considered apart from written 
language. Children shall learn to spell only the words they 
write; and formal Grammar, the bane of boyhood, shall be 
banished from living English to dead Latin, whence it 
came. Children shall learn to read for information and for 
enjoyment. The process will be rapid, silent thought-getting. 
They shall read aloud only when the natural situation re- 
quires oral reading. 

Social studies shall include training in citizenship and 
character, with a background of history and economics. The 
course begins in Grade I with wholesome child activities, 
through which the pupils learn incidentally the principles of 
courtesy and consideration for others, truthfulness, kind- 
ness, courage, honesty, sympathy, thrift, co-operation, mu- 
tual helpfulness—and it gradually broadens out to include 
actual studies in community life of interdependence in rela- 
tion to food, clothing, shelter, communication, transporta- 
tion, protection of life, property, education, leisure occupa- 
tions, and other social activities including government. The 
teacher in her sphere is the ideal citizen. Daily in her the 
pupils behold courtesy, kindness, sympathy, justice—the 
qualities of good citizenship. 

Science begins in Grade I with simple nature observations 
and experiments. Geography emerges in Grade III and Agri- 
culture in Grade VII. While Agriculture is delayed, owing to 
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its vocational nature, the atmosphere of the whole curricu- 
lum is rich with the perfume of the soil. 
Arithmetic 

The course in Arithmetic is designed to meet the social 
needs of the pupils in number situations. Uncommon situa- 
tions and obsolete material are eliminated. For example, 
the fractions are those of every-day life; highest common 
factor and computations involving large numbers just do 
not occur. The course is confined to actual situations which 
are typical of life’s activities, and these are dramatized. On 
the other hand the 390 number facts involved in the funda- 
mental number processes are mastered so completely that 
accurate responses follow automatically. Fifty per cent. effi- 
ciency will not do; there must be 100 per cent. accuracy. 

Physical education comprises health education and phy- 
sical training. Health education does not consist in studying 
the sciences of physiology and hygiene. It consists in regu- 
lar health inspection with follow-up procedure; in practising 
health habits and living healthy lives. Physical training lays 
stress upon joyous activities and rhythmic movements rather 
than upon formal gymnastics and squad drill. This group of 
activities forms the basis for our discussion tomorrow. 

The fine arts—literature, music and visual art—are 
viewed from the standpoint of the consumer and not the 
producer. They are leisure activities which contribute to 
the enrichment of life. The common objectives of these 
activities are powers of appreciation and discrimination and 
not skills in creation. “It is given to few to create; to enjoy 
is the inalienable right of all.” 

This observation applies equally to literature, music and 
visual art; and as school children are surrounded with the 
best that the world has produced in literature within the 
scope of their interests and capacities, so should they be led 
into those Elysian fields of music and art where they may 
feast upon beauty in sound and beauty in form and color 
to the enrichment of their lives. 





Convention Visitors .. . 


Welcome to our City and The Commercial Cafe 
where you receive service and every courtesy. 


Commercial Cafe 


Opposite Alexandra Hotel 
LETHBRIDGE - - - ALBERTA 
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TOILETRIES OF DISTINCTION ... 


If it is new and good you will find it here. Our 
endeavour is to handle toilet lines of proven merit. 
Our stocks are complete and kept continually fresh 
and up to the minute. 












Yardley’s 
DuBarry’s 
Ashes of Roses 


Houbigant’s Coty’s 
Hudnut’s 


Gay Paree 







Text Books and School Supplies for Teachers 
and Students 


The Stokes Drug Co. Ltd. 


Drugs, Books and Stationery 
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RE MRS. J. W. ROBINSON, OYEN, DECEASED 


41 Russell St., Lindsay, Ont. 
Sept. 25, 1933. 
The Editor, A.T.A. Magazine: 


Dear Sir: 

Although no longer an Alberta teacher, may I have 
a little space in your magazine to express my appre- 
ciation of Mrs. J. W. Robinson of Oyen, who died 
in August? 

During my ten years of teaching in Alberta I 
worked with many fine men and women, but never 
with anyone who showed a finer spirit towards her 
profession or her colleagues than Mrs. Robinson did. 
Her ready sympathy, helpful suggestions and loyal 
co-operation were ever behind the young teachers who 
worked with her. We knew she said only kind things 
of other teachers and that our reputations were safe 
in her hands. She showed always the highest profes- 
sional honor. 

When I first went to Oyen, the school was new 
at very slightly equipped. There were many prob- 
ems for the three or four teachers to meet, and much 
extra work to do. Yet at one of our first meetings fot 
discussion, Mrs. Robinson said: 

“Girls, there’s a teachers’ organization begun in 
the province. I think we ought to join.” 

Not only did we join, but Mrs. Robinson wrote 
to a number of the rural teachers nearby and we 
formed a Local. It was difficult usually to get a 
quorum, but we continued to hold meetings, and real 
inspiration some of them were, especially when 
brought to a close with some of Mrs. Robinson’s cake 
and tea. From these little groups came staunch sup- 
porters of the A.T.A. I noticed just the other day that 
one member of the first Oyen Local was president of 
a Calgary Branch. 

Mrs. Robinson’s judgments were tolerant and kindly 
and reasonable. I’m sure many other teachers who 
have lived in Oyen will heartily agree with my warm 
feeling in this. She embodied that fine spirit of loyalty 
and co-operation towards other teachers that is one of 
the aims of the A.T.A. 

I feel that we have lost a fine friend in Mrs. Rob-: 
inson, but her spirit will live on in the teachers whom 
she has influenced. 

I thank you for this space. 

Yours sincerely 


Caroline Marsh Riley. 
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Sight Specialist. 
327-5 STREET S. 
LETHBRIDGE. 


5th STREET 
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Loral News 


McLAUGHLIN 


On September 30th, 1933 a meeting was held in Mc- 
Laughlin for the purpose of re-organizing the Merton Local 
of the A.T.A. It was decided to continue the Local under 
its former name. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss M. E. Knapp; Vice President, Miss Carmichel; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. B. Gunn; Press Correspondent, 
Mr. A. Aalborg. 

VETERAN 


On Saturday, September 23rd, the Veteran Local A.T.A. 
met at Veteran School for the purpose of re-organizing for 
the current year. Twelve teachers were present and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Mr. R. Hoaglund; 
Vice-President, Mr.. Fabian Milaney; Secretary and Press 
Correspondent, Miss J. Sundberg. 

A short and interesting address was given by Mr. R. 
Butterfield on “The Douglas System’. A motion was made 
that the Secretary send letters to members who were present 
last year and have now gone eleswhere regretting their ab- 
sence and wishing them “Bon Voyage” in their new environ- 
ment. The next meeting will be held at Leeds School on 
October 14th. 

VILNA-BELLIS 


In spite of unfavourable roads, the Vilna-Bellis Local 
held a successful meeting in Vilna at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sheptyski on Saturday evening, September 30th. In- 
spector Gibault was chosen as Honorary President. Due 
to his efficient management of the previous year, Mr. Steve 
Hawreliak was again elected President. Other officers are as 
follows: Vice President, Miss N. Batiuk of Vilna; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. G. J. Hawreliak of Bovilla; Press Rrepre- 
sentatives, Mr. John Van Riper of Sunny Knoll and Mr. 
Decore of Prosvischenia. 

After the business session Miss Batiuk and Mrs. Shep- 
tyski entertained the guests. 

* * * 

The Vilna-Bellis A.T.A. Local met at the home of Mr. 
William Hawreliak on October the 14th. 

There were ten members of the Local, three other 
teachers and a few friends present. The following officers 
were elected: Social Committee, Miss. N. Raycheba, Miss 
Nickolychuk and Mr. Joe Yatchew. Delegates to the larger 
Smoky Lake division, Mr. Mike Nully and Mr. John Decore. 

The next meeting is to be held at Side Hill School on 
November 18th. 

After the meeting we had a very enjoyable evening. 
Mr. Tom Shandro entertained with a few good games. 
Dancing also was a feature of interest. There was an excit- 
ing treasure hunt. A very appetizing lunch was served, in- 
cluding delicious pumpkin pie. The time was so enjoyable 
that the guests forgot about going home. 


WILLINGDON 


The first meeting of the Willingdon A.T.A. Local was held 
in Willingdon on September 24th with President Kostash in 
the chair. The President reviewed the year’s work of the 
Provincial Alliance and the efforts of the Executive to come 
to an agreement with the Alberta School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion on teachers’ contracts, security of tenure, and the “open 
season”, the trustees remaining adamant. Larger A.T.A. 
District Locals were stressed by Mr. Kostash as of benefit 
in unifying larger groups of teachers. Teachers are reminded 
of a meeting,for this purpose to be held in Vegreville, 
November 18th, at 2 p.m. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. N. 





Svekla, Desjarlais School; Vice President, Mr. W. Tomyn, 
Zhoda School; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. S. Samoil, Pruth 
School; Programme Committee, Miss Shandro, Mr. Petruk 
and Mr. H. Kostash. Press Representative, Miss A. D. 
Boutillier. 

* OK * 

The first regular monthly meeting of the Willingdon 
Local for the current year was held at the Spring Creek 
School on Friday, October 18th, Mr. N. Svekla in the chair. 
A long business session was held in which discussion centred 
around the Oratorical Contest, the Financial Statement and 
Fees. These items were tabled for a discussion and decision 
at the next meeting, November 3rd. 

The Judge and donors of the last Oratorical Contest 
were moved a vote of thanks, Mr. Doucette as judge, Mr. 
Pidruchney who donated cups, and the Willingdon Chapter 
of the I.0.D.E. for prizes of books to ail contestants. 

Mr. Shewchuk of Sich expressed his disappointment at 
not seeing a programme. Come again Mr. Shewchuk. 

After the business session about twenty teachers and 
wives enjoyed bridge, games and a delicious luncheon pre- 
pared by Mrs. J. Eurchuk. 

MAYERTHORPE 


A fairly representative group of school teachers of the 
neighborhood met in the W. I. Hall in Mayerthorpe on 
Saturday, October 14th, for the purpose of organizing a 
Local Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. Mr. A. V. Bourcier out- 
lined the advantages of such an organization, and after 
some lively discussion a Local A.T.A. was formed. Officers 
elected were: President, A. V. Bourcier; Vice President, Miss 
K. Kain; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. D. St.J. Heald; Press 
Correspondent, Miss C. Crawford. 

After the business of the meeting was finished a very 
delightful lunch was served by Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. R. John- 
son and Mrs. Richardson, members of the Women’s Institute. 
Towards its conclusion Mr. Sinclair passed a vote of thanks 
to the Women’s Institute which had so kinly offered the hall 
for the afternoon, and to the ladies who had so graciously 
provided the repast. 

The date for future meetings was tentatively set as the 
third Saturday of each month. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that one of the teachers 
walked fourteen miles to the meeting. With such enthusiasm 
it may well be assumed that the success of the organization 
is assured. 

PROVOST-HAYTER 

A full representation of teachers from Provost and Hay- 
ter met together during the Convention at Provost and or- 
ganized a Local A.T.A. Officers selected are: President, R. 
E. Rees, Provost; Vice President, Miss G. E. Cable, Provost; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss T. Espedal, Hayter. Meetings will 
be held monthly, the second Saturday evening in each month 
at 8 p.m. 

BELLEVUE 

The Bellevue Local of the A.T.A. held its first meeting 
for the current year on October 2nd. Officers elected are: 
President, J. H. McLean, B.A.; Secretary, Antony Schmiedt; 
Membership Organizer and Press Representative, M. D. 
McEachern, B.A. The town staff is 100% members. 





DRY CLEANING 


Ladies’ Wool Suits — Ladies’ Silk -Dresses (One 
piece) — Men’s Suits — Men’s and 
Women’s Light Overcoats 


Our Work Always Pleases 


LEE DUCK 


402—13th St. N. Lethbridge Phone 2770 
We call for and deliver all orders 
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MUNDARE 

A very successful organization meeting of the A.T.A. 
was held in Mundare High School on September 23rd, Mr. 
C. D. Kelly, Principal of the Mundare School, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. W. Barnett, General Secretary of the A.T.A., Mr. 
C. O. Hicks, Principal of Victoria High School, Mr. J. G. 
Niddrie, Strathcona High School, Mr. D. L. Shortliffe, Vic- 
toria High School, President Clayton, and Mr. G. G. Har- 
man of Westmount Public School, all of Edmonton, were 
present. The teachers certainly did their faithful part by 
turning out almost 100% strong. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Kelly outlined the progress 
many of the teachers who were located in the district years 
ago had made and their success and prominence attained in 
the teaching and other professions. ““‘We’ve come to the 
time when we have to scratch our bare heads a little in 
order to figue out ahead of time where our bread and butter 
is coming from next,” said Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Harman was the next speaker. He is District Repre- 
sentative on the Provincial Executive of the A.T.A. for 
Edmonton. He suggested that the teaching profession had 
sunk as low as possible in the province of Alberta and that 
the time was ripe to give our profession the extra impetus 
needed to save the educational system of Alberta from 
plunging into the abyss. 

Mr. Shortliffe gave a humorous and instructive talk on 
the pessimist versus the opimist. A pessimist is always light- 
hearted because things are never so bad as it was expected 
they might be. On the other hand optimists are always 
despondent because what takes place never comes up to 
their expectations. Illustrating the point that our system is 
entirely nonsensical, he said that the mule had more sense 
than the Government in refusing to plough under growing 
cotton under order of the Government of a nation. Yes, 
mules even are more sensible than present-day statesmen. 
Our salvation, said Mr. Shortliffe, will come only when we 
realize that the old belief that human nature cannot be 
changed is not true because human nature can be changed 
and it is the aim of all worthwhile associations to change 
it for the better. 

Mr. Niddrie’s speech consisted of running comment on 
Mr. Shortliffe’s address. 

The General Secretary of the Alliance, Mr. Barnett, 
gave a very clear and interesting brief of the work and aims 
of the A.T.A. He discussed the elasticity of the present 
School Act and suggested that when a law was entirely 
elastic there was no such thing as a law in existence. He 
outlined fully the campaign of the A.T.A. Executive in 
its endeavour to preserve the Minimum during the last 
session of the Legislature and also dealt with the problem 
of security of tenure for teachers. 

The meeting adjourned to the banquet room of the 
Mundare Hotel, where a fine turkey supper was provided. 


MARLES 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 
CONFECTIONS 


Luncheon and Afternoon Tea Service 








TEACHERS... 


We invite you to try our luncheon service 
during the convention—quality the best and 
prices reasonable. 


McFarland Block 





Lethbridge 
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Mr. Harry White, Chairman of the Mundare School Board, 
and Mayor of the town, delivered an address to the teachers 
which was followed by a very constructive, humorous and 
interesting address by Mr. C. O. Hicks of Victoria High 
School, Edmonton. Mr. Hicks took his audience for a ride 
to Mars. He dealt with life there, sports, A.T.A. meetings, 
travel conditions and a host of other things before he 
finally brought us back home again. 

The following were elected officers of the Local: Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Osmak; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Paui 
Lesiuk; Press Correspondent, Mr. Michael Lemiski. 

Few will forget the pleasant time we had at the meeting 
or the enjoyable dance which concluded at 12 midnight 
in the National Hall. 


GLENDON 

The Beaver River Local met on Saturday, October 14th, 
for the first time this term. First business was the election 
of officers. After balloting and allowing time for party 
feeling to subside the following offiers were declared elected: 
Honorary President, Inspector J. L. Gibault; President, Mr. 
H. P. Surette, St. Lina; Vice President, Mr. Marsh, Borden- 
ave; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. R. M. Sherk; Press Repre- 
sentative, Mr. G. L. O’Grady. 

Some time was then spent discussing the recent conven- 
tion in St. Paul. All agreed it was a success. One lone 
bachelor gave as his opinion that all teachers should attend 
conventions and all meetings of Locals as a person would 
“Diadem”’ sight faster wool gathering at home than if he 
stepped out where “youth and beauty meet.” 

Then followed a few rubbers.of bridge and luncheon. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting in Therien and 
a program will be prepared November 18th. 

In parting, all voted Miss Darimont and Mrs. and Miss 
Paradis as very entertaining hostesses. 











ATTENTION! 
School Teachers | 


You are Cordially Invited to visit our Store 
during Convention Week. 





We are showing the nicest and finest 
collection of Dresses and Coats ever shown 
in Southern Alberta at prices that are truly 
reasonable. 


Rylands & Company 


A Lethbridge Owned Store 


Cor. 3rd Ave. and 5th St. South 
Lethbridge 
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DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
MEET 


PROVOST-HARDISTY 


“There is a tide in the affairs’ of men, which taken 
At the flood leads on to fortune.’’—Shakespeare. 


The tide was running high at Czar on Saturday, October 
21st, when Captain Gillespie of Hardisty and his trusty 
mates, Rees of Provost and Smith of Czar started the re- 
cently built “Provost-Hardisty District Association of the 
A.T.A.” on her maiden voyage. 

The executive and teachers are proud of their good 
ship which carried as passengers three famous former Cap- 
tains on the good ship “‘A.T.A.”, Ainlay, Powell and Hicks, 
who by their sage counsel and cheery words helped to make 
the voyage pleasant, profitable and interesting. A number 
of teachers from the Veteran Local were also present and 
a goodly number from Hayter to Hardisty. 

The voyage started at 1:30 p.m. After receiving the good 
wishes of the Mayor of Czar, community singing was enjoyed 
and the business session held. Captain Ainlay then gave 
an address on “The Teacher’s Contract and Minimum Sal- 
ary” in his characteristic style. Captain Powell then gave 
an interesting and instructive address on the events of 1933 
as they will probably be recorded by the historian. 

The banquet was held and after customary toasts, we 
were all held spellbound as Captain Hicks gave us a short 
popular talk on life in “Other Worlds” and a very detailed 
description of his trip to Mars in 1950. 

We danced to the strains of the Wainwright Orchestra 
on the Promenade Deck until midnight. 

Was the trip enjoyed? Are we looking forward to the 
next trip? Can all teachers go? Do we want the same 
speakers again? Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. If so, get in touch 
with Mr. J. Smith of Czar for information about the next 
sailing. 


CROSSFIELD-PENHOLD 


A District Association of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
was formed when approximately sixty-five teachers of 
Crossfield, Carstairs, Didsbury, Olds, Bowden, Innisfail and 
Penhold met on Saturday, October 14th in the auditorium 
of the Olds High School. The following is a list of officers 
elected at this meeting: President, E. W. Willis, Innisfail; 
Vice President, Miss Eva Levagood of the Waterside School, 
Eagle Hill; Secretary-Treasurer, H. S. Hodgins of Olds. 

Outsanding features of the afternoon’s programme were 
addresses by the following gentlemen. Dr. M. E. Lazerte, 
Director of the School of Education, Edmonton, gave an 
interesting outline of the three main theories held by dif- 
ferent psychologists as to the cause of dreams; Mr. H. E. 
Tanner of Strathcona High School, Edmonton, gave a short 
talk on the fishing industry of the Maritimes. Alderman H. 
D. Ainlay of Garneau High School, Edmonton, and John W. 
Barnett, General Secretary of the Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance, both spoke of the work of the Alliance, its difficulties 
in meeting the present situation and its plans for future 
advancement. 

The Women’s Association of Olds United Church served 
a splendid dinner in the dining room of the church. Later 
in the evening the group assembled in the gymnasium of 
the High School where an enjoyable dance was held. 

Much credit is due to Mr. H. S. Hodgins for the splendid 
programme and entertainment, as those present declared 
that the Association should succeed with such an auspicious 
beginning. This is the first Association of. its kind in this 
district and it is hoped that other districts will follow their 
example and form like Associations. 
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OHATON-LOUGHEED 


On Saturday, October 21st, a mass meeting of all teach- 
ers between the towns of Ohaton and Lougheed and the 
surrounding districts was held in the Memorial Hall, Strome 
with about 50 teachers present. 

Mr. J. W. Barnett, general secretary A.T.A., opened the 
meeting by outlining the need for district branches of the 
A.T.A. and told of the work in this respect which has already 
been done in many districts in Central and Northern Alberta. 
In his remarks he mentioned the smaller Locals which were 
formed in past years, but which have not been particularly 
active. He also stressed the need for a more complete 
organization of teachers of the province in order that they 
might more adequately cope with teachers’ problems, gain 
benefit from association with each other and also ultimately 
raise the status of the teachers to a professional standing. 
After a short discussion it was unanimously agreed to form 
a district local. The officers elected were: President, Mr. A. 
A. Aldridge, Bawlf; Vice President, Mr. C. Blakeny, Sedge- 
wick; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. G. P. Smith, Strome. Coun- 
cillors from each centre were appointed by each centre. 

Mr. Barnett then addressed the meeting on questions 
vital to the teachers of this Province. He said he could 
foresee the time when the teachers would be called upon to 
take over the responsibility of governing their members 
with respect to the issuance of certificates, length of train- 
ing required, course of studies in schools and other matters 
pertaining to education. He believed that when the time 
came the teachers would be ready to shoulder their respon- 
sibility, but emphasized the need for progress in their organ- 
ization which he felt would be supplied by the formation 
of active district locals which would eventually result in a 
100% membership of teachers in the Province. 

After the business meeting a very interesting talk was 
given by Mr. H. R. Leaver, Eastwood High School, Edmon- 
ton. The topic was ““A Roman Camp”. Mr. Leaver personally 
assisted in the excavation on the estate of his father-in-law 
in Wales, some nine years ago. Specimens of brick, pottery, 
and photographs added to the interest of the address. 

At 6:30 a banquet was held in the hall. President Ald- 
ridge acted as toastmaster. The toast to the King was pro- 
posed by Mr. Blakeney. Mr. Houghton proposed the toast 
to the A.T.A. In his reply Mr. Barnett sketched the growth 
of the A.T.A. and the change in attitude of the public to- 
wards it from one of suspicion and antagonism to a present 
state of respect and co-operation. Mr. A. G. Andrews, M.L.A. 
for Sedgewick, spoke briefly, giving a brief outline of the 
techers’ problems that are dealt with by the Legislature. 
Musical numbers were supplied by Miss Strachan, Sedgewick, 
Mrs. Carmichael, Strome and Messrs. Melsness and Mallett, 
Daysland. Dr. Carmichael, Strome welcomed the teachers 
and expressed the hope that future meetings would be held 
in Strome. Mr. Leaver then gave a very interesting talk on 
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Dickens which was very greatly appreciated. After the 
banquet and program dancing was enjoyed until midnight. 
Further plans were left in the hands of the executive. A 
drive will be made to gain a 100% membership of teachers 
in the district. Watch and listen for reports of this unit 
which is going to make itself one of the most active and 
enthusiastic in the Province. 
WETASKIWIN—RED DEER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
FORMED 

On Saturady, October 14th, some 50 teachers met in the 
Elks’ Hall at Ponoka and a District Association of the 
A.T.A. was formed for teachers in and around the following 
centres: Leduc, Millet, Wetaskiwin, Ponoka, Lacombe, Red 
Deer. The meeting was presided over by Mr. W. K. Gish 
of Wetaskiwin, and he was elected President of the new 
Association and Miss C. J. McLean, Wetaskiwin, Vice Presi- 
dent; Mr. C. M. Laverty of Lacombe was appointed Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and Miss Jean I. R. Knowlan, Press Corre- 
spondent. The Constitution of the new association was duly 
approved. At the afternoon meeting addresses were delivered 
by Mr. E. A. Corbett, University of Alberta, Extension 
Department, who took as his subject “Armaments and 
Wars”. Mr. Harold Poole, of the Department of Political 
Economy of the University of Alberta delivered an address 
on “Unemployment Insurance’. Mr. H. R. Leaver of East- 
wood High School, Edmonton, gave a talk on “Dickens”. 
The General Secretary of the A.T.A. gave a record of 
recent work of the Provincial Executive of the A.T.A. 
After the business meeting the meeting adjourned to the 
Gymnasium where an excellent banquet was served by the 
Women’s Institute, followed by a social and dance. 

BATTLE RIVER 

Some 60 teachers attending the Wainwright Convention 
held a meeting after the sessions of the Convention termin- 
ated and resolved to establish a District Association of the 
A.T.A. for the teachers from Kinsella, East to Chauvin. A 
good deal of enthusiasm was manifested on the part of the 
teachers, and several Locals of the A.T.A. were established, 
as follows: Jarrow—Kinsella, Irma, Wainwright and. Edger- 
ton. Chauvin already had a strong Local re-organized this 
Fall. The fallowing officers of the District Association were 
elected: Mr. G. P. Smith, Chauvin, President; Mr. R._L. 
Martin, Irma, Vice President; Mr. H. P. Thoreson, Wain- 
wright, Secretary-Treasurer; Miss Lusy Withwell, Edgerton, 
Press Correspondent. The various Locals were left to ap- 
point the District Representative on the Central Council of 
the District Association. Arrangements will be made later 
for a general meeting of the Association. 





For Educational purposes, the Louis Trudel Furs Ltd. 
invite the teachers when in Edmonton to visit their fac- 
tory. The management will be pleased to show them 
through the workshop and explain the different kinds of 
furs in the raw and from the trapper of the north to the 
making of them into the latest styles in coats. 
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Correspondence 


The Editor A.T.A. Magazine,— 


These days are very trying ones for those of us that 
happen to fall far below the strings of the purse of the rich 
man. The situation is grave indeed. Bad as the conditions 
are amongst the unemployed, nothing is worse than such 
conditions creeping into the homes of those that are fortun- 
ate enough to have employment. Peep into the homes of our 
farm people. Though the standard of living was not high 
in 1928-29 there can be no comparison made with the con- 
ditions of to-day—deplorable and a disgrace to human 
society. 

The Prime Minister of Canada says that the farmers 
are to blame for the surplus in wheat: they produce too 
much. Maybe they did when the need was the sorest, say to 
1930. But since that time the mortgage companies have 
been forcing the farmers to produce too much. Think this 
over; anyway the sum total of money that the farm people 
owe these companies is astounding. 

Now what has this to do with the teacher? Simply this: 
since the farmer does not get much for his grain, the 
salary must be cut just to keep in tune with the times. The 
hand of poverty will inevitably reach into the home of the 
teacher. In logical sequence, we have a starved effort in 
the school-room. And my fellow sufferers, there is grave 
danger to the happiness of an intelligent people. 

It is high time that every intelligent teacher should 
realize that it is his duty to the community and to the 
children he teaches, to join an organization that is trying 
to save the future citizens of this province from ignorance 
and therefore from poverty. This organization is the A.T.A. 
This is not said merely to boost the teachers’ organization, 
but because the A.T.A. has been working to keep the 
teacher in the right frame of mind. If the teacher is suf- 
ering from injustice, he or she cannot do the best work. 
Fellow teacher! Ponder over these things and do some deep 
thinking.—A Teacher from the ‘Sticks’. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS AND RURAL TEACHING 
‘ G. R. Mealing 


It is the purpose of this and following articles to bring 
out into the light of day, certain facts that are not generally 
known pertaining to rural schools and rural teachers, to 
review the work and environment of these people who edu- 
cate over sixty per cent of our public school students; and 
to inquire into the causes of the lamentable conditions pre- 
vailing in the teaching profession as practised in our rural 
areas to-day. 

There used to be a very general tendency on the part 
of public speakers, whenever they compared rural and 
urban teaching conditions, to draw an unflattering picture 
of the rural teacher, the rural teacher being considered 
much inferior to the city pedagogue. Now while it is true 
that town and city boards pick from the lists of applicants 
with a view to selecting the best, academic and professional 
standing are not the only things taken into account. We 
have second class teachers in the cities, and B.A.’s in the 
rural districts. To say that the rural teacher who success- 
fully handles 40 to 45 pupils in grades I to X is inferior 
to the city teacher who teaches a similar number of pupils 
in one or two grades, is as unfair as it is untrue. The rural 
teacher must often be his (or her) own janitor, school 
nurse and truant officier. He has no supervisor to help, no 
library close at hand to draw on, is usually miles away from 
any other teacher and must make successful contacts with 
parents and trustees. It is true that there are a few misfits 
among the rural teachers but that is the fault of he educa- 
ional system. It is also true that the young, inexperienced 
teachers must turn to the rural schools for their experience 
and it is rather difficult to plan how that state of affairs 
could be changed. I believe that a Normalite’s first attempt 
to cover the course of studies, plus other duties in a rural 
school is, on the average, as successful as the lawyer’s first 
case or the politician’s first speech. The more so when we 
remember that in the case of the teacher the work is done 
practically alone and that the results of failure will have 
a more serious reaction on the lives of others. 

Before we proceed to study the rural teacher in his 
native habitat, there are a few observations to make on the 
authorities set over him in the district, to whom he must 
look for support if he wishes to retain his position. 


The School Board 

The administrative unit, the school district, and its gov- 
erning body, the school board, need no description. Suffice 
it to say that the system harks back to the days of the 
Pilgrim Father’s and so via Ontario to us. In the course of 
time it has been changed slightly from the original scheme, 
but no modifications can fit it to our day and age. The 
board has lost control over texts, courses of study, promo- 
tions and conduct of schools; but over the teacher it still 
exercises its ancient prerogatives of criticism, engagement, 
censorship and (most precious of all) the right to “fire” 
without cause. 

This antiquated system of school administration is of 
course stoutly defended by the school boards themselves, 
since they think it enables them to run:their own schools. 
This we may take as flattering to the teachers for they 
are the only part of the educational system that is “run” 
by the boards. 

No one will seriously question the importance of educa- 
tion to our modern civilization; it is undoubtedly the founda- 
tion-stone of that civilization. We might consider then that 
the people who are set up in authority over the educational 
institutions of a school district would be picked for their 
foresightedness, broad-mindedness, love for education, busi- 
ness capacity, and a sincere desire to see that the children 
of their district get the best possible instruction compatible 
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with local conditions. Many such school boards do exist, 
but the writer does not hesitate to say that in an equal 
number. of them, any or all of these qualities are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 

The best men in any district rarely like to serve on the 
school board. It is a thankless job involving the incumbent 
in district politics and neighborhood quarrels; therefore it 
is left to those people who like that sort of thing or, at 
least, are not troubled by it. The windy theorist whom every- 
body laughs at; the man with a superority complex; the 
crank; the local economist who, often without children, 
thinks that far too much is being spent on education; the 
parent with a grievance against the teacher (usually on 
account of promotions); the well-meaning but dull individ- 
ual on whom the job is unloaded and who is never quite 
sure what it is all about; the “yes-man” shoved in by some 
influential person or group wishing to work behind a screen 
—all find their way onto the school board and in many 
cases dominate it. It is only when some acute question is 
being decided that the ratepayers turn out to elect a trustee 
representative of the majority. I am not criticizing the 
trustees as individuals. This is not a tirade against any 
section of our citizens. But I do question the usefulness of 
the rural school board as an institution. In order that the 
reader may be able to judge for himself, I quote some 
experiences of my own while teaching in rural schools. 

In a certain school in the south of the Province the water 
supply problem had split the district up into two factions: 
One side wanted a cistern where water could be stored, 
the other considered a well would best solve the problem. 
First one party then the other gained the upper hand, so 
that the district remained well-less and cistern-less. The dis- 
trict was in such sore financial straits that finally it was 
taken over by the inspector as official trustee. 

In another school it was at least eight months after the 
Annual Meeting before a quorum of the board met. The 
doors and windows of the school were in miserable condi- 
tion but during my year and a half stay nothing in the line 
of repairs was done by the board. The front porch of the 
school was in such a state of disrepair as to endanger the 
limbs of the unwary. I weariedi of notifying the chairman 
so repaired it myself with the assistance of a neighbor who 
was a ratepayer in another district. On one occasion in 
February, the fuel supply failed completely and we would 
have had to shut down had it not been for the timely 
assistance of one of the parents who kept us going for 
two days with wood hauled in his Ford coupe. The chairman 
and another trustee were notified at least two weeks before. 
This district, mind you, was not in the backwoods; it was 
astride a railway and had a hamlet within its limits. 

Still another case—One of the trustees had removed the 
lock from my classroom door with the avowed intention of 
repairing it at home. Three years later the door was still 
without a lock, heavy objects being called into service as 
the weather necessitated. The outhouses were in fearful 
condition, but it was not until the inspector threatened 
action that any attempt was made to remedy the evil. 

The blanket reasons that might be given as excuses in 
the last two cases are; in spring and fall the farmers are 
too busy; in winter it is too cold; in summer the repairs 
are not needed. (The Irishman and his roof, all over again.) 

Compare this state of affairs with those existing under 
a “model”? school board. The board that does not waste 
money but ungrudgingly buys the necessary supplies; that 
takes an interest in the school and its work; that takes a 
pride in the appearance of the buildings; that supports the 
teacher in the community; that refuses to judge him by his 
politics or religion; and that considers the teacher worthy 
of his hire. All honor to such school boards. I do not doubt 
that there are many such. I have heard of them and have 
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met many individual trustees who belonged to such a class. 
But in my experience in six school districts (three of them 
short term schools) I had but two boards that might be so 
described. 

Sometimes an energetic or influential man assumes con- 
trol of the board, either through force of character or 
money. Then we have the famous “one-man-board”. The 
school affairs are ill or wel!-managed according to his 
ability and inclination. The teachers must please him to 
hold their positions: so he becomes the king of his little 
world. There are men in this Province who have tyrannized 
over school districts for eight or ten years and nobody 
rises to put them out of office. Perhaps the “Napoleon” is 
a neighbor whom they fear to offend, or a creditor who 
might collect. An election will not always settle the matter 
since he may be the secretary and not a trustee at all. On 
the other hand it cannot be denied that many men of this 
type have done yoeman service both for the ratepayers and 
for the schools. 
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A Word from the Field 


THE TEACHERS OF NORTHERN ALBERTA ARE 
ORGANIZING 


Organization of the teachers of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance is growing on apace. More and more the teachers 
are realizing that the teaching profession and education in 
Alberta can best be served by a strong Teachers’ Alliance. 
With a 100% strong organization the profession would 
embark on a period of improvement. Educational progress 
is not possible under a system of cut-throat competition in 
education no more than in other fields. This is becoming 
more evident to the teachers of Alberta. 

To achieve this improvement teachers must organize 
Locals. Only through active Locals can the teachers profit 
from the organization, and only through Locals can the 
A.T.A. profit from active co-operation of the teachers. No. 
teacher can get the most out of the A.T.A. by merely en- 
rolling as a member at large. The work of the organization 
is what we make it— its policy is what we make it. There is 
no direct connection between the teachers and the organiza- 
tion when they are not organized into locals. 

Better work and greater progress in organization and 
professional work can be achieved by active co-operation 
between various Locals. This is done by organizing five to 
ten Locals into a District Local. In this way the work is more 
co-ordinated, and a greater interest is upheld by the teachers 
in Alliance work. A meeting or two a year of 50 to 80 
teachers enthuses new life into the various Locals, and at 
the same time encourages the weaker Locals to carry on. 

I come now directly to the actual organization in North- 
ern Alberta in which I have had the privilege and pleasure 
of taking part. New Locals are being organized and old 
ones reorganized at the following: Mundare, Derwent, 
Myrnam, Andrew, Two Hills, Hairy Hill and Vegreville. 
Others have been organized without my participation, and 
still others in the process of organization along the Vegre- 
ville line and along the Holden line. 

District Locals are in the process of organization at 
Holden, Lamont, Willingdon, Wainwright Districts. 

The organization meeting of the Willingdon District, 
comprising territory from St. Michael East to Myrnam and 
Derwent will be held at Willingdon on the 18th of Novem- 
ber at 2 p.m. All Locals within the territory are requested 
to send delegates to the meeting. All teachers are invited 
to attend and make it a good meeting. There will be speak- 
ers from Edmonton. The Local committee is arranging for 
an evening of entertainment. 

The start has been made. The weather may not allow 
work to proceed much longer, but wherever possible Locals 
should organize whether monthly meetings can be kept up 








during the winter months or not. It is expected that Locals 
will be formed along the towns on the C.N.R. line East of 
Vegreville before winter sets in. Then in the spring district 
Locals can be organized between Vegreville and Mannville 
and between Mannville and Vermilion. Wether permitting 
I am only too glad to aid in any way any Local that would 
like to organize. 

Teachers of Alberta! Let us ensure that the A.T.A. be the 
strongest teacher organization in Canada. Let us get behind 
our organization 100% strong. Let us show that we can not 
only teach the lesson of co-operation but also carry it out— 
‘United we stand—divided we fall.” 

Your obedient servant, 
H. A. Kostash, 
Northern Alberta Representative. 


Lethbridge, Alberta, Oct. 24, 1933. 
Dear Fellow-Members: 

South Western Alberta this fall has not been inactive. 
Plans are well matured for the convention. The A.T.A., as 
usual, is handling the banquet and dance to take place at 
the Marquis Hotel on November 9. We have our usual time 
allotment on the programme. We had considered having 
in a speaker from Calgary or Edmonton but decided that, 
considering our old friend, the depression, we’d handle it 
ourselves. 

We have a committee organized for a membership cam- 
paign also. In connection with this Mr. Geo. Watson, Miss 
Edna Scott and myself made a trip to Hardieville last week 
where we invited the four teachers employed to join our 
Local. Miss Scott also extended a personal invitation to the 
card party, sponsored by our Local which is to take place 
on October 25th. Mr. Watson explained the benefits to be 
derived from joining the Hospital and Doctor’s contracts 
which have been secured for teachers by the efforts of our 
Local. The teachers present seemed kindly disposed toward 
our proposition and I think it likely that some, if not all of 
them, will join us. 

We had intended making a trip to Coaldale but the bad 
weather intervening has made that impossible for the present. 

Just a word more regarding our “social’’ meeting this 
week. It is to take the form of a bridge drive in the new 
Elks’ Hall. All teachers, whether members of the A.T.A. or 
not, are invited, a charge of 25c being made to cover the 
cost of the hall. The teacher is allowed to bring a guest free 
of charge. Invitations were circulated in all the city schools 
and one inserted in the paper inviting the teachers of the 
surrounding district and “unemployed” also. 

We have a fine Local Executive this year and I feel that 
the work in Lethbridge is progressing as well as can be 
expected. 

Sincerely yours, 
Effie R. Reid, District Representative, 
South Western Alberta. 
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Editorial 





TEACHERS AND ANTI-WAR EDUCATION 


RE teachers interested in affairs outside the school? 
Au the question is not usually so bluntly asked, the 
implication is too frequently made that, were it put, the 
answer would be emphatically in the negative. Shop, shop, 
shop! say our detractors, many of whom are teachers them- 
selves. The charge is neither proven nor true, although 
altogether too many teachers bow outwardly to the conven- 
tional idea of laymen in general that, as with little boys and 
girls, teachers should be seen and not heard except upon 
class-room matters—and not too much of that. Why en- 
danger my job?, say such teachers; were I to express my- 
self on matters such as are supposed to be none of my con- 
cern, it would give offence to certain community moguls 
who think differently from me and I’d “get the axe” in 
June. Be it said to the discredit of our British system of 
freedom (7?) of speech, lack of adequate security of tenure 
for teachers in Alberta impels all but those heroically in- 
clined (indiscreet is the term usually applied) to put first 
their bread and butter and to endeavor to forget their 
potentialities for other service as citizens. However, those 
who are inclined to regard teachers—even the average run 
of such—as disinterested in provincial, national or inter- 
national affairs are away out in their judgment. Recent 
District Association meetings have shown that our members 
are anxious to get out of the traditional rut, for apart from 
A.T.A. business, the addresses delivered have been, without 
exception, related to subjects not dealt with in the Course of 
Studies nor directly related to class-room affairs and, also 
without exception, they have been closely followed by those 
present and heartily appreciated. These particular teachers 
represent just an ordinary cross-section of the teaching body 
of the Province. 

T ONE of these meetings recently a significant example 
Au the abovementioned contention was shown. The 
speaker, Mr. E. A. Corbett, Director of Extension, Univer- 
sity of Alberta gave those present the option of deciding 
whether his address be on “Characters in Early History of 
the West’? (on which Mr. Corbett is a well-known authority) 
or “Armaments and the Making of Wars”, the latter with 
special reference to Zaharoff and the activities of armament 


firms. The vote was unanimously for the international 
topic, and we venture to suggest that practically the same 
decision would be made today by any other group of teachers 
in Alberta. It is more or less questionable however, if under 
present conditions, the teachers of Alberta could safely 
follow Mr. Corbett’s urging to make the revealed facts well- 
known to their pupils respecting private manufacture and 
salesmanship of armaments with their resultant creation of 
war atmosphere and wars. Would not such teaching 
be considered outside the curriculum which the teachers 
are paid to teach? And besides would not a “dig’’ here and 
there—little asides—during the lessons or the manifestation 
of a bias of the teacher against thimblerigging by the 
armament firms and their representatives at international 
conferences, be interpreted as “talking politics’ which is 
“none of the teachers’ business’? Perhaps, if a course were 
provided at the Summer School on “International Relation- 
ships” and the official recognition of the subject thus given 
by the Department of Education, the teachers would have 
a measure of official justification for dealing with the 
question in school and pave the way for its introduction as 
a requirement of the Course of Studies. We learn from 
unofficial sources that the Department of Education has 
been approached in this regard by representatives of an 
interested organization, asking for such a course to be 
provided for at Summer School, but at a convention of 
teachers held recently, a leading official of the Department 
expressed doubt if there was any person competent or 
available (we forget which) to prepare and deliver such a 
course for Summer School students. If such be the case, 
then we are met with an insurmountable obstacle. We hear 
and read a whole lot about “Educating for Peace” and 
“Educating the Peoples against War” which seems to us to 
savor strongly of “bunk” unless such education commences 
where it is likely to be most effective in producing a genera- 
tion of young citizens in whose hearts and minds there has 
been inculcated an appreciation of the blessings of peace, 
the horrors of war and its aftermath, and lastly, a loathing 
and contempt of the activities and machinations of the 
armament firms, the engineerers of war. 


THE A.T.A. BEING TRANSFORMED 


OR some years past, the Executive of the Alliance has 

been conscious that the smaller Local of the A.T.A. is 
possibly not the most efficient unit that could be devised, 
whether from the standpoint of voicing the opinion of 
teachers, or in developing social life and fraternity relation- 
ships. Generally speaking, the smaller Local with a village 
as its centre, becomes a small group led by the principal of 
the school which meet together out of loyalty to their pro- 
fessional organization and name themselves a Local of the 
A.T.A. In many cases the local group have been held to- 
gether by force of persuasion and few teachers come in 
from outside. If any do arrive, they frequently find that 
the meeting is not of a sufficiently appealing nature to in- 
duce them to make the long journey from a rural school to 
the village from time to time. Of course there are many 
exceptions, particularly where most of the teachers of the 
rural schools are “batching” and make a habit of coming 
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into town each week-end. Also the City units are big enough 
in themselves to have sufficient local problems to deal with 
and keep the work alive at all times during the year. 
XPERIMENTS were tried last year—District Associa- 
tions. Three were formed; one at Grande Prairie, one 
in the Stettler Inspectorate, and one from Redwater to 
Spedden. Experience confirmed the opinion that the strength 
of the small Local would be increased considerably as well 
as the influence and social side of the local meeting, by the 
formation of these District Associations. The experiment 
led to a certainty that the District Association would, to a 
very great extent, overcome the disabilities arising from 
the smaller unit, and that it would be a step towards com- 
batting the emergencies of the times and widening out the 
influence of the organized teachers. Furthermore, the Dis- 
trict Local has shown that it is a break-water for the spread 
of cuts in salaries from one school in an area to another. 
If the Province were organized throughout its length and 
breadth into District Locals, the problem of the Executive 
in crystallizing the opinions of teachers would be much 
simplified in that there would be fewer individual units to 
communicate with and replies would be obtained in a shorter 
time. Furthermore, where the organization extends over a 
larger area and the larger group of teachers are assembled 
together, the Head Office can justify the expense of sending 
to the meeting a direct representative of the Provincial 
Executive. This means that it is rendered possible to lay 
before the organized group the intimate problems confront- 
ing our organization and the tasks which lie immediately 
before us. This can thus be done by word of mouth while 
the teachers are bound under the code of ethics to keep 
such information only as is released through the proper 
channels from being available to outsiders. In the case of 
the smaller locals the expense is prohibitive to send out a 
speaker to every local meeting; neither can the same func- 
tion be performed by publication of a statement in The 
A.T.A. Magazine nor by circular letter to the members. 
HOSE reading the important announcements on page 
T 17 of this issue will see that the District Association 
idea is winning out all along the line. This Fall the work 
of Central Office has been largely devoted to thoroughly 
organizing District Associations over the whole Province 
north of Calgary and it is to be hoped that when the roads 
open up in the Spring of the year, the work may be com- 
pleted. The type of organization which has been formed 
generally extends over ’an area along a first class highway 
of from 50 to 60 miles. The meeting is held at a central 
point, the arrangements being made by a meeting of the 
leading teachers throughout the area. The programme con- 
sists largely of a talk from a member of the Provincial 


Executive on A.T.A. matters, followed by a discussion. This 
is followed by two or three addresses from prominent speak- 
ers on topics other than those usually dealt with at conven- 
tions, and, while educational, neither deal with A.T.A. mat- 
ters nor with subjects relative to the work in the*schools. 
After the meeting it is usual for a banquet to be arranged, 
followed by a dance and social. Teachers who have attended 
these meetings are loud in praise of them and go back to 
their schools having had a happy time and resolved to see 
that absentee teacher associates will be present with them at 
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the next meeting. The problem of carrying on the District 
Association is almost entirely the problem of transportation 
and the local groups, or sub-locals in the district organiza- 
tion are tackling the problem of seeing that the teachers able 
to attend the district meeting are provided with transporta- 
tion. The governing body of the District Association is usual- 
ly composed of three officers elected in general meeting— 
President, Vice President, and Secretary-Treasurer—together 
with representatives appointed by the sub-locals on the basis 
of one representative for every ten members or major frac- 
tion thereof. It is hoped that the teachers everywhere will see 
the significance of the new type of association and one and 
all will put their shoulder to the wheel in insuring that the 
A.T.A. shall be more alert and more effective than it has 
been in the past in functioning on behalf of the teachers 
of the Province of Alberta. 





Important Announcements 


District Associations of the A.T.A. are being held 
as follows: 


Place and date For teachers from 
of Meeting and arround 


Ponoka, Elks’ Wetaskiwin, Pono- 
Hall, Oct. 28 ka, Lacombe, Red 
Deer sion, U. of A. 
H. Poole, Dept. of 
Political Econo- 
my, U. of A. 
Gen. Sec. Treas. 


Speakers 
A. E. Corbett, 





Redwater, Rad- 
































Warspite way, Waskatenau, To be 
Hall, Nov. 3 Smoky Lake, arranged 
Spedden 
’ A. E. Ottewell, 
Bruderheim, Fort Sask., Bruder- Registrar, U.ofA. 
Merryland heim, Lamont, H. Leaver, 
Hall, Nov. 4 Chipman, Eastwood H.S., 
Mundare Edmonton. 
Gen. Sec. Treas. 
Duhamel, M. J. Hilton, 
Bashaw, New Norway, Prin. E.T.S. 
Nov. 4 Ferintosh, C. O. Hicks, 
Bashaw, Mirror, Prin. V.H.S. 
Alix Gen. Sec. Treas. 
St. Paul, Ashmont, Glendon, To be 
Nov. 11 Bonnyville, St. arranged. 
; Paul, Elk Point 
Drumheller, Rumsey, Rowley, 
Nov. 18 Morrin, Munson, To be 
Drumheller, Mid- arranged. 
land, E. Coulee, 
Rosedale, Wayne 
Willingdon Andrew, To be 
or Vegreville Myrnam arranged. 
Nov. 18 
Elnora, Big Bend, Del- 
Dec. 2 burne, Lousana, To be 
Elnora, Huxley, arranged. 
Trochu, Three 
Hills 
To be Irricana, To be 
arranged Beiseker, Acme, arranged 
Carbon, Swalwell 
To be Tofield to Irma To be 
arranged arranged 
To be Wainwright To be 
arranged to Chauvin arranged 
The business session, in each case, will be followed 
by a social and dance. 


The first meeting is not restricted to members of 











| the A.T.A., all teachers being welcome. 
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“Rights Minus Wrongs” 

The approved way of scoring a “true-false” test is to 
subtract the number of “wrongs” from the number of 
“rights” to get the score. The formula is based on the 
assumption that if the pupils do not know the right answer 
they guess. In ordinary school work this assumption is 
often unwarranted. It frequently happens that a pupil 
thinks that the wrong answer is the right one. The formula 
takes no account of this contingency. 

Let us suppose that a class of 40 pupils mark the test- 
item “Let him and (I, me) look after the car.” They are 
instructed to underline the word in the brackets that makes 
the sentence right. If thirty of the pupils underline “me”, 
and ten “I’’, we take the class score on this particular item 
to be 20, that is to say, 30 minus 10. The underlying as- 
sumption, as suggested above, is that the ten wrongs are 
all pure guesses, and that there would, by chance, be an 
equal number of guesses among the rights. In other words 
the formula asks us to assume that twenty pupils know 
the right answer, and twenty guess, half right and half 
wrong. 

It might well happen, however, that some of the pupils 
are just as certain that “I” is right as the twenty pupils 
are that “me” is right. Let us assume that there are ten in 
this group. As things stand now there are twenty who know 
the right answer, ten who think they know but don’t, and 
ten real guessers. The guesses, let us say, would distribute 
themselves equally by chance between the rights and the 
wrongs. In this case the number that should be subtracted 
from 30 to get the most probable true score is not 10, but 
5. Hence when pupils mark items wrongly for other reasons 
than guessing the correction formula gives too low a score. 
The extent of the discrepancy is half a point for each item 
so marked. 


That pupils often do mark such items wrongly for rea- 
sons other than guessing goes without saying. Pupils prob- 
ably do less real guessing on exercises that come within 
their experience than might be supposed. The trouble is 
they get things wrong. 

Take an actual case or two. A class of thirty pupils in 
Grade VIII were asked to underscore the right word in “I 
don’t like (that, those) kind of apples.” Twenty-five of them 
marked the wrong word, “those”, and only five the right 
word, “that”. It must be apparent that guessing was not 
responsible for all these wrong responses. 


Again, a class of forty Normal School students marked 
in a similar way the test-item “The (principal, principle) 
difficulty arose from the rocky nature of the soil.’’ No less 
than thirty-one underlined “principle”, and only nine “prin- 
capital”. A rational application of the correction formula in a 
case of this kind is impossible. 


Some try to get around the guessing problem by telling 
the pupils not to guess. But this introduces the factor of 
subjectivity into the writing of the test. The timid, con- 
scientious soul must be “absolutely sure”; the born gamb- 
ler will “take a chance” on anything. It is just as important 
that an objective test be objective for the pupils as for the 
scorers. 


Another difficulty with the no-guessing scheme is what 
to do with the unmarked items. Some add them to the 
wrongs and subtract the total from the rights to get the 
score. But this is the worst plan of all. It has nothing to 
recommend it from any point of view. 
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SOMETHING NEW 
McDermid Studios 


are this year making 
a unique Christmas 

Portrait Special 
never before offered 
in Edmonton. 


McDERMID STUDIOS, Led. 








10133 ~ 101st Street 
Aa MCODOERMID 





ENGRAVING 


PACEY’S PERMANENT WAVE SHOPPE 


Individually Styled Waves by Mr. Pacey 


Once again the coiffure plays the 
stellar role. Without a hair arrangement 
expertly created by Mr. Pacey it will be 
impossible to wear the new millinery, 
for the advance styles are hair-revealing, 
and depend for their effect on proper 
eutting and waving (a courteous staff 
to serve you) with a range of prices 
within the reach of everyone. 


For appointment, phone your favorite 
operator ... Mr. Pacey, Mr. S. Machin, 
Miss Falkenberg, and Mrs. Pacey. 





PHONE 21473 


10213 Jasper Avenue. 


Next Strand Theatre 
Edmonton - - - - 


Alberta 











Your Body is a Power House 


Wasted energy, particularly if 
it is caused by defective vision, 
is inexcusable. We are equip- 
ped, competent and glad to 
help you. See Wm. Innes, 
registered optometrist, it will 
cost you nothing to find out 
whether or not glasses are 
needed. Remember, we do not 
prescribe glasses unless absol- 
utely necessary. 


TONE-LITE 
LENSES 





























Glare causes eye-strain, head- 
aches and fatigue. Tone-Lite 
lenses protect the eyes from 
glare out of doors as well as 
indoors. They come in four 
shades and every pair is guar- 
| anteed. You have tried the 
} rest, now try the best. Ask 
for Tone-lite. 










WM. INNES 
Canada’s Only Government- 
Trained Optician 





Lens grinding laboratory on the premises 
insures the lowest prices in Alberta. Fast, 
accurate service on all repairs. 


WM. INNES 


. REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 

Satisfaction Always Lowest Prices in Alberta 
Upstairs, 10128 101st St. Phone 22562 
| Edmonton - - - - Alberta 
“WE ARE EXCLUSIVELY OPTICAL” 
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IT’S NEW IT’S MODERN 


THE CORONA HOTEL 


2 Biks. East 
C.P.R. Depot 


Attractive Rates 
Edmonton 










RE-BUILT 
PORTABLES and STANDARDS 
$22.50 — $28.50 — $38.50 
TERMS 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
10115 100 street Edmonton, Alta. 








THE 
Portage La Prairie Mutual 


Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1884, 


As a Purely Canadian Company 
for Canadians 


WRITING FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ALBERTA BRANCH OFFICE 


506 Bank of Commerce Bldg. - Edmonton 
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Pa Oe OC On ee oo bee In she 


Two Magazines You Should Know About: 


Dent’s Teacher’s Aid 


and 


School Days 


Nearly ten thousand teachers receive the D.T.A., 
as it has been popularly christened, and more are 
sending in their names every day. 


SCHOOL DAYS is a magazine for the children. 


Send for information to-day to the office of 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 


224 Bloor St. West 


Toronto 











VAN ALLEN & CLEMENT 


Barristers and Solicitors 





Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Inc. 






Suite 2, National Trust Building Edmonton, Alta. 





Over The River . 
By: Jolt Galetavthy:: — .025..----..sesedtoonsne Price $2.00 


The Way Beyond 


PET OI onienectiniclnmncccees Price $2.00 


Present-Day Problems 


The world to-day is vitally interested in 
these subjects 


The Intelligent Man’s Review of Europe to-day 


Bi Kas, By Pi Ses) sathsnsrnegesivossuvtnen ences Price $1.75 
What Everybody Wants to Know About Money 

Pe. Te ee RN ct eeseeaascee ees Price $1.50 
The Menace of Fascism 

DATONG tO a ira rokgtite occ uronic thas Price $1.50 
Problems of a Socialist Government 

By Sir StaGord: Cripps iiic.-.ic-- 2226s ieee 3k Price $1.50 


The Coming Struggle for Power 
By John Strachey __........- ha nth stited te Ren Price $1.50 


Canada’s Pioneer Publishers 





A GIFT BOOK TO SUIT EVERY TASTE 


The representative divisions below offer you a wide choice 


The Season’s Fiction 





THE RYERSON PRESS 
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Turnip Tops 


By Ethel Boileau _...............-... --.....-Price $2.00 
The Ploughman’s Progress 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith ..............-.-------- Price $2.00 


Biography and Memoirs 


The Life of Robert Baldwin 
By George E. Wilson, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of History, 
Dieiieaia CP EN nano nein seca Price $2.50 


Lloyd George’s War Memoirs 
By David Lloyd George 


First Volume now ready.......................- Price $6.00 


The Book of Talbot 
By Viele Clifton © ...............+...... rucianandia Price $4.50 


Toronto 2, Canada 
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GRAMMAR IV—ADJECTIVES 
Wm. Cameron, M.A. 


“Their psychology is bovine, their outlook crude and raw, 
They abandon vital matters to be tickled with a traw.” 

Notwithstanding, there are still some who think that 
education, like religion, is a sacred thing outside the realm 
of criticism; that individuals who altruistically plan courses 
of study, have been chosen for their special understanding 
of education, and for this reason placed in a position of 
authority where they use their talents in a super-human 
way. It is just this supernaturalism that critics object to. 
The gods can afford to laugh at the struggles of the human 
race. But man must live in his social environment. 

No one criticizes education in the abstract. It would be 
foolish to do so. But how many have any more than the 
haziest idea of what the term signifies. To most the word 
is but a symbol, nothing more. Have not leaders of educa- 
tion in the province disagreed among themselves about the 
signification of a word, they have used almost daily since 
their infancy? This too, is taken as a matter of course. Edu- 
cation in general cannot be blamed for this lack of under- 
standing, but the concrete form of education, as a result 
of which such misapprehension is possible. There is nothing 
today but must justify itself by its own acts. No institution 
can clothe itself in a garment of greatness, simply because 
former organizations of a similar nature have produced 
good results. Each form must work out its own salvation, 
do its own particular duty or disappear, giving way to 
something more adapted to environmental requirements. To 
say that the masses demand a certain traditional type of edu- 
cation which a politically democratic department must sup- 
ply, and no other, simply indicates the fundamentalist nature 
of school training and its consequent inability to teach its 
pupils the outstanding general truth about all things, their 
unceasing evolutionary change. Education of itself is not 
static, but its proponents force it in this direction and limit 
its free development. They talk about evolution in a childish 
mechanical way because the word is fashionable; but as 
for incorporating evolutionary theory in educational work, 
well, it just is not done. Naturally then the masses, which 
on investigation, is a very limited group, not knowing any- 
thing about changing conditions nor the relationship of 
education to social change, insist that their children sleep 
in the same Procrustean bed as their forefathers. 

These are the people who demand that education be not 
criticized. These are the people who desire Amendment 98 
to remain on the statute books to forcibly prevent criticism 
of an authority which works so well for their interests. But 
criticism is not mere opposition nor a mere desire for 
change. Criticism is constructive in that it points out weak- 
nesses in material forms, shows their lack of general appli- 
cation as a basis for improvement. No institutions are 
perfect. With progressive change they gradually attain a 
practicability nearer perfection. In industrial development, 
competition has been a great critic, bringing about wonder- 
fully productive machines. In education, a compulsory and 
monopolistic institution, no such advances have been made. 
The world has moved on leaving it far behind. Criticism 
remained unheeded and unanswered. Narrow-minded and 
short-visioned directors, imagining they are the whole of 
the system, instead of an infinitesimal part, resent reason- 
able discussion as a personal attack on their dignity. And 
remain silent, on the assumption that still waters run deep. 
They do not run at all; they stagnate. 

However so widespread has the desire for change be- 
come among really cultured thinkers, that authority will 
certainly be deprived both of its dignity and status unless it 
can make some move in a forward direction, that is if it is 
conscious of the direction progressive movements follow. 
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It might be opportune to say that chemical, physical, and 
mechanical laboratories have been instrumental so far in 
solving social problems. The problem now outstanding can 
only be solved in the mental laboratory, and the question 
is whether this institution has been sufficiently developed 
by education to carry out its work. Chaotic world conditions 
suggest a state of unpreparedness for which the static 
nature of school training must take full responsibility. 
Chaos in grammar and disordered world affairs, both result 
from poverty of thought, due to a poor educational system. 
Education is a mental abstraction, divisable into parts; 
another way of saying the term can be classified. Concrete 
education may be a study and understanding of one part 
or the same of two or more parts. Without considering 
quantity, the study of grammar alone is an education and 
the mode of its study is peculiar in that its methods of 
teaching are both inconsistent and disorderly. It does not 
confine itself within the limitations of the subject but at- 
taches itself also to physics and psychology. This inability 
to distinguish begets the same confusion of thought in 
students who apply similar disorganized methods to their 
treatment of social affairs. A few grammatical instances of 
this have already been given. What about adjectives? 
“An adjective is something added to a noun, the sum 
of the two expressing a different idea from that given by 
the noun alone and consequently by the adjective alone”’. 
Thus grammar says pure water is a different idea from 
water. But water is represented by the formula H20 and 
the nature of water in its pure form, in other words as an 
abstraction, can never be anything else than H20. Water 
and pure water, where pure is part of the concept, are 
exactly the same. The adjective makes no change in the 
meaning of water. However, as this generalization water 
never appears in concrete form by itself, another idea is 
added to indicate the something with which the abstraction 


REHEAR 


To Harrow Again 


The farmer, after plowing his field, goes over it with a harrow 
to break up the clods and level the ground. Sometimes, in 
order to make the field still smoother, he harrows it over again. 
Old French Aerce meant “a harrow,” hercier “to harrow,” and 
rehercier “to harrow over again,” borrowed in Middle English 
as rehercen, Modern English rehearse. Now we rehearse, not the 
plowed field, but a speech, a play, or the like. 

There are thousands of such stories about the origins of 
English words in — The ‘Supreme Authority” 


Webster’s New International 


Dictionary 
| A Merriam-Webster 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet of Word Origin 
Stories — Are you receiving our helpful publica- 
tion, ““Word Study’? It will be sent to you regu- 
larly, without cost, upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 





(See Page 17). 
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contacts. Thus muddy water, where the idea water remains 
constant. To it is added the idea, mud. One might as well 
say a mixture of water and mud. Neither the idea, water, 
nor the idea, mud, is changed in meaning. At the same 
time this explanation deals with the metaphysical and the 
physical, both outside the scope of grammar. It shows, how- 
ever, that grammarians not only fail to discriminate, but, 
for their own purposes, have no hesitation in distorting 
truth. 

Further the adjective is said to limit the application of 
the noun and to describe the thing for which the noun 
stands. Both equally ridiculous, but more anon. The same 
mental confusion exists as was seen in the definition and 
classification of ‘“nouns’’. 

To know what an adjective does one must thoroughly 
understand the nature of an abstraction. This enters the 
field of psychology but as already mentioned, a study at 
least of elementary psychology is a pre-requisite to the 
study of grammar. To form an abstraction in a definite 
objective field, qualitative differences are discarded and 
likenesses retained until only factors common to all objects 
of investigation remain. Such common factors form the con- 
tent of the idea or abstraction. Am idea cannot spring out 
of nothing. There must first be a definite amount of con- 
crete material. Nor is the name of an idea, the name of an 
objective thing. Ideas are purely mental although formed 
from material things. Lack of ability to distinguish between 
objective, subjective, and names of subjective things causes 
much confusion in grammatical rules and classification. 

The reverse process, that of classifying an idea or break- 
ing it up into parts, consists in methodically attaching to 
the abstraction at will the differential factors of size, shape, 
color, weight, and so on formerly eliminated in the theoret- 
ical analysis or formulation of the general thought. Each 
of these qualities may be looked upon as a part of a whole 
as in round table or as themselves units having the property 
of classification. The sub-dividing process may be carried on 
indefinitely. The generalizing process can be widened also, 
until every natural form is classified under a final unitary 
concept. Such inductive and deductive processes generalize 
the whole thought operations. And as language is symbolic 
of thought, its structure must also be a reflex of the mode 
of mental processes. Language simply consists of a series 
of classifications. 

Now what happens when the name of a color, redness, 
is added to the name of another quality, table. The ex- 
pression is not redness table but red table. In the latter 
combination the word form of redness has been modified. 
Its signification, however, remains the same. Redness and 
red are different names for the same idea. The change from 
the one to the other simply means that in the special group- 
ing, red table, table has been classified into the species, red. 
Modifying the form of redness to red indicates that the 
color word has been temporarily subordinated to the word 
table. Not the meaning is modified but the name-form. 
“Shoe black” indicates that the idea black is classified. 
Black shoe, that shoe is the genus and black the species. 
Here word form is not modified, subordination being shown 
by position only, a tendency characteristic of modern Eng- 
lish. In ‘red table’, table is primary, red indicates the class. 
That is all an adjective does. It is a verbal, corresponding 
to a mental relationship. It does not change the table mean- 
ing nor the red meaning. It does not indicate a chemical 
union which changes the nature of its components but a 
simple temporary contact. It only adds another quality to 
that contained in table. It does not describe, because des- 
cription means the identification of physical things, nor 
does it limit application because there is only one concept 
table and only one species red table. With the field of 
application of the idea to objectivity, grammar is not con- 
cerned. 
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The adjective, then, is not a word added haphazardly 
to another word, but a special word which classifies a genus 
word into one of its species. This is the particular function 
of the adjective. Just as thoughts are classified so are names 
or words. Adjective is the name given to the word which 
classifies the name of an abstraction. It neither modifies, 
that is, changes the meaning, nor limits nor describes the 
thing a noun stands for. “They abandon vital matters to be 
tickled with a straw.” 

Words conveying the idea of number do not classify. 
Number words are not adjectives. On the contrary, the 
number word is classified by its accompanying word which 
is not plural but an old adjectival word form retained be- 
cause mistaken for a plural. In the number idea, five tables, 
five does not classify tables, (possessive singular) but tables 
classifies five. Five is the concept, tables the class word. 
Tables is an adjective, five a noun. To call cardinals adjec- 
tives is a grammatical error. 

What is termed an attributive adjective is really no 
adjective at all but simply a part of the content of the con- 
cept, duplicated for the purpose of emphasizing the particu- 
lar quality signified by the redundant word, thus, narrow 
cell, rugged elm; or it might serve as a degree of compari- 
son, as in Lord of Lords, King of Kings, when narrow -cell 
would mean a cell of smaller dimensions than usual. 

Subordination or classification is the function of a sent- 
ence. Such classification is indicated by position and form 
of words called parts of speech, also distinguished as noun, 
adjective, adverb. The noun is the concept to be classified, 
the adjective the species indicator, and the adverb the sub- 
species word. Sentence words can only be classified func- 
tionally. That given in text-books being for the most part 
according to the thought content of the name is outside 
grammar and quite uncalled for in teaching the subject. 


A PLACE FOR TEACHERS TO VISIT 


“Simply wonderful’, “I could spend days here”, “This 
is certainly a place for Teachers to visit’’, such are the ex- 
clamations when visiting the fifty years’ effort in preserving 
a record of early days in the West in tableaux, photographs, 
and paintings. 

A portion only—about one tenth—of these pictures were 
shown in an Edmonton store early this year, but the present 
exhibition must not be confused with this earlier showing. 

The story begins with the Geological formation and con- 
tinues through the Ascent of Man, Coming of the Aborigin- 
ies, Indian Customs and Ceremonies, the Explorers, Mission- 
aries, Political History, Eskimos, Fur Trade, Story of the 
Buffalo, the Mounted Police, Klondyke Rush, Pioneer Days, 
Transportation, and Early Towns: in short there are over 
five thousand pictures which the local press has pronounced 
a stupendous effort that will need many visits to assimi- 
ate”’. 

_ The exhibition is arranged chronologically and artisticly 
displayed, while the lighting arrangements have been very 
skilfully planned. 

The present is a rare apportunity to see the display 
which is privately owned and will soon be withdrawn from 
exhibition. 

Arrangements can be made by Teachers to take their 
classes for visual and oral instruction; not less than two 
hours are required. (Phone 21914). 

Dr. Wallace, University of Alberta; Dr. John T. Ross, 
Deputy Minister of Education have voiced their approval of 
the educational value of the collection, while His Honor, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has graciously bestowed his patronage 
on the exhibition. “Pioneer Days” is shown at 10114 97th 
street, Edmonton (first building off Jasper Avenue.) 


| Che English Shop 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WEAR 


CALGARY CLOTHING COMPANY 


CALGARY - - CANADA 
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A PEEP INTO THE U.S.S.R. 


The following coment on an article in the October issue of 
this Magazine, entitled “A Peep into the U.S.S.R.” has been 
published by request of Oliver B. Server, of Lethbridge. 

“A Peep into the U.S.S.R.” reminds us of the “Study 
Russia” articles which appeared in the official organ of 
the U.F.A. before this. : 

While numerous Russian’ agents are openly advocating 
Bolshevism and Godlessness among our laboring class, in 
other spheres of society, articles similar to those mentioned 
above advertise Russia in the most favorable and certainly 
not true light. 

Some one has had a peep into the U.S.S.R. and has seen 
health posters on the walls of a factory in Leningrad. The 
peep included also a rest park, a creche and a tractor 
factory. These and a small list of other institutions, with 
short explanations, paint the U.S.S.R. for us as a paradise 
in the making. 

But the same good souls who see these marvels of pro- 
gress fail to notice, intentionally or by mere oversight, the 
most heart-rending scenes of tragedy. 

Millions of people have died and millions are dying of 
starvation in the Ukraine and the North Caucasian region. 
The masses are striving to prolong a miserable existence on 
weeds, chaff and anything they can find for food. Cannibal- 
ism is becoming more and more common. 

The Soviets denied the existence of a famine in these 
regions as long as they could, but numerous letters from 
individuals there, as well as reports in British and Ameri- 
can newspapers, whose veracity cannot be denied, confirm 
it beyond a doubt. 

The famine is not due to natural causes but is a delib- 
erate plan of Russia to exterminate a defenceless population 
by starvation. It has continued from last winter through 
spring and summer, and it is reported, will continue into 
this winter. Practically all the grain grown by the peasants 
is extorted from them for export purposes leaving them 
without provisions for the oncoming winter. 

This is a repetition of the famine in the U.S.S.R. in 
1921, when the estimated number of deaths in the region 
affected now was ten million. The Russians along the Volga 
were given aid, but the Soviet authorities made it impossible 
for any organization to send help to the Ukraine. They are 
following the same policy now, claiming that relief is not 
necessary, when in reality conditions are assuming a more 
tragic outlook than ever. 

Evidently in some republics of the U.S.S.R. the Goddess 
of Production does not allow the producer to consume any 
of his produce. Or is this the “patient waiting’? of the 
Soviets for the Kulac to enter collectivized farms? Had the 
people seen collectivized farming to be other than system- 
atized slavery, it would not be necessary to force them into 
it. In the collectives they barely exist. 

Since the Russian revolution in 1918 the Soviets have 
continued a wholesale execution of the more enlightened 
of the people on pretexts of “political crimes.’’ Now they 
have set out to depopulate a whole region by starvation and 
banishment. Here is the worst example of the domination 
of one race over another, still Soviet agents continue the 
cry of liberty and equality. 

If the government of this southern republic of the 
U.S.S.R. were based upon the will of the people, as the 
Soviets claim it is, the present situation would not exist. 
As it is, the dictatorship of Russia (proper) is more harsh 
and cruel than during any time of the Czarist regime. True, 
education was not universal (It is not even now), but 
neither were famines artificially created. 

The greatest crime in the history of the world is being 
perpetrated. A people is being deprived of food in their 
native land, a land which is one of the greatest wheat pro- 
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ducing countries of the world. Famine rages there that the 
Bolshevics might raise the means to spread their propaganda 
abroad. 

Hitler’s persecution of the Jews is infinitesimal com- 
pared with this crime of the Soviets, yet the world is stirred 
over it. The Soviets’ crime we are expected to admire as 
“a great social experiment”. We might as well call Hitler’s 
measures against the Jews a social experiment. 

What is the ultimate aim of the Russian experiment? 
What effect has it now, what effect will it have in the 
future upon our own nation? 

It is time we stopped Russian wool-pulling over our eyes 
and took a good look at the U.S.S.R., not just a peep. 

Is it not strange that Russia, the ‘‘Dark Russia’, of not 
so many years ago, should suddenly have become the source 
of light (?) and communism (in whatever form it is advo- 
cated here) a panacea for our national ills? Why do we 
not go to Africa or Patagonia for a solution to our prob- 
lems? Perhaps the natives there have better “five year 
plans” than either Spain or Russia. 





“Pioneer Days” Exhibition 


Covers the early days in the West in Tableaux, 
Paintings and Pictures. Excepting at the Edmonton 
Fair this is positively 


THE FIRST SHOWING 


of 
FIFTY YEAR’S WORK 
This may be your last opportunity 
Edmonton Teachers bring your classes, Phone 21914 


EXHIBITION HELD AT 10114 97th St. Edmonton 
Admission—Children 5c, Students 10c, Adults 25c 


Presented By 
The ART LEAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS 

10131 Jasper Ave. 


Edmonton 





The Talk of the Town 


SHASTA CABARET 
and PEACOCK ROOM 


Make Reservations for Private Parties or 
Clubs. 


10009 Jasper Avenue 


-KENWARD'S 
Shoe Repair Shop’ 


Satin, Crepe and Leather Shoes 
Dyed Any Color 


Edmonton 














REPAIRS WHILE YOU WAIT 


Ladies’ Private Waiting Room 
10045 101A Avenue 


(Opposite Eaton’s Groceteria) 


Phone 24265 Edmonton, Alberta 
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OUR MONTHLY FICTION BOOK REVIEWS 
Conducted by William T. Cherry 


Order any fiction or book of general interest through your magazine. We will gladly procure any book for 
you at the regular retail price. - Boost your magazine by sending in your orders through us. Please send money 


order, and books will be sent to you postpaid immediately. 


but will secure any title for you upon request. 


We can highly recommend any of the following books, 


nh 


MURDER REHEARSAL , 
by Roger East $2.00 (Collins) — 

Colin Knowles, writer of detective stories, plans three 
new methods of murder for his latest book. Three mysterious 
deathes start with the death of his fiancee’s father. Superin- 
tendent Simmonds suspects murder, but it is Colin’s secre- 
tary, Louie, who links the murders and connects them with 
the book, as yet uncompleted. An extremely clever story. 


SERGEANT LANCEY CARRIES ON . 
by L. Patrick Greene. $2.00 (McL & Smithers) 

A South African Mounted Police yarn. Sergeant Lancey 
tells the story, and is a lovable story teller. He ranks with 
“The Major’, another of Mr. Greene’s well known charac- 
ters. Here is a different story, by a well known English 
author. 


MATCHED PEARLS 
by Grace Livingston Hill. $2.25 (Copp, Clark) | 

Mrs. Hill’s latest concerns Constance Courtland. Receiv- 
ing a string of pearls for becoming a professed member of 
the Church, she pretends a belief not really in her heart. 
Graham Seagrave enters into the picture, and she loves 
him. Brother Frank also furnishes a decided contrast. 
HOT SUMMER 
by Oscar Graeve. $2.25 (D.D.G.) 

Story of Claire, Wilfred and Daisy, who live on West 
12th St. in New York, and what happens during one hot 
summer. Wilfred falls in love with Claire, cold and society 
mad, and is in turn wanted by Daisy, a born wife and 
mother. The author is editor of “The Delineator’’. 


ENCHANTED GROUND 
by Temple Bailey. $2.25 (Copp, Clark) 

Dr. Peter Ferry settled in Florida in the boom times. 
Lavish and reckless, he danced to prosperity’s tune, until 
depression. Then Mary Hamilton comes into his life, and 
love successfully battles with the depression. Temple Bailey’s 
latest, and well up to standard. 

FREEWATER RANGE 
by Frank C. Robertson. $2.00 (Collins) 

A rattling good Western story. Hugh Scott does his best 
fighting when the dice are loaded against him. His hardest 
assignment is to investigate the affairs of the Eye D Ranch, 
where he gets into trouble with several bad men, and meets 
the one girl. 

THE WAY BEYOND . 
by Jeffery Farnol. $2.00 (Ryerson) 

A sequel to “The Broad Highway”, but deals with young 
Richard Vibart. Sir Peter and Lady Vibart are again prom- 
inent. The charming love story of Richard and Rosemary 
is woven into another typical Farnol novel. 

BONFIRE 
by Dorothy Canfield. $2.50 ( G. J. McLeod) 

The story of a Vermont village, and a modern novel of 
love and marriage. All the village people play their part. 
Fiery young doctor, eager girl who loves him, fat Miss 
Bessie, deaf Miss Gussie, and Lixlee, the primitive beauty. 
Conflicting emotions start the bonfire, which becomes a 
flaming forest, changing the pattern of life for all. 


FOUR DAYS’ WONDER 
by A. A. Milne. $2.00 (MaC. & Stewart) 

A mystery by Milne. What happened to Jenny in the four 
days following the time she found herself alone with the 
corpse of her elderly aunt. Alexander Woollcott, famous 
critic, says this is one of the three best mysteries of all 
time. 

POOR MEN WHO MADE US RICH 
by Archer Wallace. $1.00 (Ryerson) 

Socrates, Mozart, Rembrandt, and others, men whose 
lives make inspirational reading. One of the famous Archer 
Wallace books for boys, yet applicable to all ages. 

A PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY 
by John Buchan. $2.00 (Musson) 

A superb tale of romantic adventure, with a realistic 
study of contemporary history. Story of Adam Melfort, 
gentle by birth and nature, husband of Camilla Considine, 
vapid and soulless. The War breaks into his life, and his 
rehabilitation, with the remembrance of old friendships and 
loves, makes absorbing reading. A Buchan best seller. 
THE GIRL AT BULLET LAKE 
by H. A. Cody. $2.00 (McC. & Stewart) 

Robert Routledge, ordered away for his health, rents a 
lonely house at Bullet Lake, and runs into both a mystery 
and a love affair. He and Joan Rowland find love and mys- 
tery entangle. Another good Canadian author, well known 
for his numerous writings, gives us another excellent story. 
APPLES OF THE MOON 
by Ethel Kirk Grayson. $2.50 (Allen) 

A Canadian novel by a Canadian author. An intimate 
portrayal of a provincial college town. Monica St. Denis, 
lovely Irish heroine, brings to Professor Girard, all that has 
passed him by. The scene changes to Montreal and the Gaspe 
coast. A very excellent Canadian novel. 

ACTION AND PASSION 
by P. C. Wren. $2.00 (L.Green) 

Wren’s stories of the Foreign Legion need no explana- 
tion. Here he writes of the sea, a departure from his usual 
style, but handled as well as his other stories. Main scenes 
are on a windjammer, with mutiny, murder, passion and a 
tangled love affair, with a story within the story. 

THE TRAITOR 
by Luke Allan. $2.00 (S.J.R.Saunders) 

A new Luke Allan story, which maintains his previous 
reputation for thrillers. Written by a Canadian, Lacey 
Amey, whose pen name is becoming increasingly familiar 
to the Canadian reading public. 

BACK NUMBERS 
by Joseph C. Lincoln. $2.25 (L.Green) 

A typical Lincoln book of Cape Cod folk. A collection 
of his shorter stories. Salty, humorous tales of the Cape 
Codders, sea captains, their families, sharp lawyers, city 
folk and summer boarders, combine in these stories with a 
sob and a laugh in each. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
Lydia A. Lammle 


The following is a resume of an address delivered to the 
Lamont Inspectorate Convention. 


Until very recent years, practically everything but Edu- 
cation has undergone scientific research and observation. 
But now psychologists are making remarkable investigations 
and rapid progress is being made toward a more efficient 
and highly developed form of education. 

The chief credit for this falls to the Americans. All 
eyes of the educational world to-day, are centred on the 
American system. 

Psychologists have proven that education is a process 
that begins at birth, and that the character of a child is 
determined largely during his first six years. This then, is 
the vital period in his development, for it is his foundation. 
* As habits acquired at this plastic time are lasting it is quite 
evident that it is very essential that the home and school 
unite in making these habits good ones, habits aiming at a 
higher physical, mental, moral and spiritual life. 

In 1897, a group of interested mothers recognized the 
value of such a co-operation and influenced the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, to inaugurate the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association for this purpose in rural communi- 
ties. Since then over 1,300,000 members have enrolled in 
the States. They have strived to develop a cordial relation- 
ship between the home and school, realizing that they must 
support it with their interests as well as with their money. 

To ensure more intelligent co-operation from the parents, 
Congress has strongly promoted parent-education, for trained 
parents are as essential as trained teachers. Mothers’ Circles, 
Child Welfare Circles, Guidance Clinics and many such, are 
educating the parents, and so, they double the educational 
possibilities by immeasurably decreasing the school problems. 

Too, through the Parent-Teacher Association, the par- 
ents become acquainted with the teacher, with the work 
and the actual aims of the school, and so a mutual sympathy 
and intelligent co-operation between the parents and teach- 
ers, is secured. Superintendents, educational leaders, doctors 
and welfare workers all co-operate in a united effort to de- 
velop the highest type of modern youth in body, mind, 
heart and soul. 

Fellow Teachers, do not suffer from the delusion that 
you can be an independent and the sole educator of your 
pupils, because it is impossible. For effective child growth, 
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all individuals and all institutions concerned with the wel- 
fare of the child, must believe in the same ideals and work 
together for achieving them. 

Last year, my first and only year of actual experience 
with the P.T.A. has meant so much to my pupils and me, 
that I truly regret the folly of not having taken the advan- 
tage of one before. A wider and keener interest in the 
School Fair was aroused, excellent play ground equipment 
was furnished, a splendid educational tour to Edmonton 
was taken, the problem of the Christmas concert and the 
June picnic were greatly minimized. Too, in discipline and 
our school work, there is a truer understanding and sym- 
pathy between us all. 

For this year we have outlined a series of lectures by 
outside and local speakers. Educational leaders, a doctor, a 
dentist, and others will be invited to address the parents. 
Local speakers will obtain sufficient material from ‘The New 
Era’, an excellent magazine for parents and teachers, which 
contains contributions made by leading educators from all 
leading countries of the world. 

It is, indeed, a pity that these meetings cannot be held 
more frequently, for we are in dire need of parent-co-opera- 
tion, parent-education. We need it, we need it, we NEED it! 
We cannot afford to continue struggling along blindly,— 
blindly, because we have been trying to pull the load our- 
selves. 

We teachers cannot undo the mischief so innocently done 
during the first six years, but we can strive to prevent that 
mischief from being done, and the quickest, the surest way, 
is through the Parent-Teacher Association. 

What a great, great mistake that parent-education is not 
compulsory, that young couples contemplating marriage, are 
not compelled to first take a course in hygiene, parenthood 
and home-making, prior to the issuance of a license. Think! 
What would it mean to us teachers to-day, if such an act 
had been enforced ten years ago? 

We as teachers, have the power to either make or break 
the future youth—the men and women of tomorrow. More- 
over, we with them, will in later life, enjoy or suffer the re- 
sults of to-day. Which will it be? It is up to us, to you and 
to me. 

Until parent-co-operation becomes Alberta-wide, yes, 
Canada-wide, our efforts to solve educational problems will 
remain futile. Why struggle in vain? Why not abolish our 
present fruitless method, and adopt the new, the psycholog- 
ical, the most remunerative one? 


A PRIVATE MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE— 


JUST PICTURE IT—At 50, 55, or 60, while still well and vigorous, to come into a 
private income (over and above other revenues), guaranteed for the rest of your 


life. 


You simply make yearly or half-yearly deposits of an agreed amount for a specified 
period, at the end of which you begin to receive a monthly income for life. 


THAT’S ONLY PART OF THE STORY—If, meanwhile, through sickness or accident 
you should become totally disabled, you cease paying premiums during such disabil- 
ity. At age 50, 55 or 60, the regular income unimpaired, comes into effect. 


Full particulars of our Pension Investment Bonds, with or without insurance, will be mailed 
upon request. 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


R. F. SUTTON, Branch Manager 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINES FOR DECEMBER 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 
DE I Reading 
GR continue November outline. Blackboard reading should 
not be discontinued yet. Phrases and word drill daily. Much 
handling of words and phrases and sentences will develop 
facility in reading and speed in vocabulary building. Finish 
First Part of the Canadian Primer with A Class. 

Recognition of capitals informally, where needed for 
reading. 

Language : 

Expression of two ideas on a concrete object as a be- 
ginning for silent reading. Proceed to written questions, 
i.e. Teacher holds up an apple. She writes on the board: 
What color is it? Do you like it? 

Children read question silently, answer orally. 

Games: “Pretend.” ; 

Pictures: Madonna pictures. Christmas action pictures. 

Dramatization: One Christmas story. 

Stories: The First Christmas; Mrs. Santa Claus; The 
Christmas Stocking; Little Donkey Engine; The Birth of 
Jesus. 

Memorization 

Christmas poems. 

Le Bright Little Star 
Bright little star 
Shining a-far 
Tell me pray 
What means Christmas Day? 


Christmas, my child, 
Is a song from above 
The sweet happy song 
Of God’s great love. 


=. Health Rules 
If you wish to be happy, 
And quick on your toes, 
You must chew your food slowly 
And breathe through your nose 
You must press back your shoulders 
And hold up your head, 
And don’t close your windows 
When going to bed. 

8. Curly Locks. 4. Stars—Samuel Davenport. 

Arithmetic 

Counting by tens to one hundred. Counting to 100 by 
1’s Grouping of 6. Writing numbers 1 to 19. Easy prob- 
lem work, oral. Addition of three figures orally, answer 
not to exceed 6. 

Hygiene 

Sleep and Rest—Time to go to bed; open windows, 
coverings; flat pillow. Why we must rest; the result of 
sufficient rest. We need more rest after excitement, hard 
work or play; illness, lack of sufficient sleep the previous 
day or night, etc. 

Citizenship 

The Christmas Spirit. Kindness, thoughtfulness, cour- 
tesy. Stories to illustrate. 

Nature Study 

Jack Frost. Winter—winter sports. Shortest day in the 
year. 

GRADE II Reading and Literature 

(a) Reading—(1) The Snow Blanket. (2) Piccola. 
(3) Why the Bear’s Tail is Short. (4) Supplementary 
Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization—(1) Why Do Bells 
for Christmas Ring. (2) The Owl and the Pussy Cat. 

(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Christmas Stories. 

Language 

(a) Oral Topics—Santa Claus. Preparations for Christ- 
mas. Thinking of others at Christmas Time. How I Expect 
to Spend the Holidays. 

(b) Teach use of was and were. Teach the use of 
capitals for the days of the week. Aim at two connected 
sentences in written work. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Review or; ar, r, er, ir, ur; 
ing, ed. Teach rules for adding ed and ing. (1) Words 
ending in e drop the e before adding ing or ed. (2) Words 
ending in a single consonant with a single vowel before it, 
double the last letter before adding ing or ed, as run, run- 
ning; fit, fitted. 





Citizenship 

First Week—Care in walking on slippery streets. Help- 
ing to keep sidewalks clean. Taking off rubbers, etc., on 
entering home or school. Importance of outdoor play after 
school. Encourage repetition of memory work, stories or 
songs to those at home before bed. Mention in this con- 
nection, Mother busy all day and needs their company 
evenings. 

Second Week—Dramatization of: “Visiting.” ‘“‘Behav- 
ior in another’s home and at a party.” 

Third Week—Christmas. The spirit of giving, e.g., the 
unselfishness of Jesus. Our duty to the poor and sick em- 
phasized. Tell the story of “Tiny Tim.” Dwell on the truth 
that giving means pleasure to receiver and giver. Story of 
“Piccola.” 


Arithmetic 
Teach addition and subtraction facts, 
2 5 6 11 


9 2 6 5 -9 ete. 


Extend into the twenties and include in column addition. 
Teach day, week, month and year. Continue oral application 
of number knowledge to problems. Written problems as a 
phase of silent reading. Answer only required. 

Nature Study 

(Daily use of weather calendar.) (1) Winter — talks 
about seasonable characteristics and their results on activ- 
ities of people. (2) Preparation for winter—warm clothing, 
fires, double windows, smart action, winter games. (3) 
Review. Tell Nature stories. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

First Week—Vegetables—(a) Eat plenty of vegetables, 
both raw and cooked. (b) At least two vegetables should be 
eaten every day. , 

Second Week—Game—Make Health Brigade Poster out 
of the vegetables. 

Third Week — Candies and Sweets — These are to be 
eaten in small quantities after meals—milk chocolate is best. 
GRADE III Reading and Literature 

Silent—The Good Samaritan. Sir Philip Sidney. 

Oral—The Madonna of the Chair. Little Things. The 
Four Sunbeams. Good King Wenceslas (Song). 

Story Telling—Golden Cobwebs. 

Memory—tThe Shepherd’s Song. The Sugar Plum Tree. 

Dramatization—I Do! Don’t You? 

Language 

(a) Oral—Christmas; Christmas Songs and Stories; A 
Visit to Toyland; Santa Claus’ Party. A Snowball Fight. 

(b) Formal—Capitals for first word of each line of 
poetry. Transcribe poetry from board or reader. A two- 
sentence letter a week. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Practice in making words 
ending in ight, ought, tion, oast, ness, other, ance. Related 
families of words, as: sing, singer, singing; call, calls, call- 
boy, ete. 

Citizenship 

Christmas Spirit (giving rather than getting). Sunshine 
Fund (helping the poor). Birthdays in general—dealing 
with origin and significance of Christmas. Stories: (1) Tiny 
Tim. (2) How the Fir Tree became a Christmas Tree—(For 
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the Children’s Hour). (3) The Golden Cobwebs. (4) The 
Shepherd and the Angels. (Christmas stories by Dickinson). 
Arithmetic : 

(1) Teach 3 times table (m. and d.). (2) Review 10, 
5, 2, 4 tables. (3) Problems in subtraction. (4) Counting 
by 6’s and 8’s. 

Nature Study 

Planting, care and observations of bulbs. Grow some 

in glass vases. Animals—camel, sheep. 


ygiene 
Mealtimes—Manners, Methods of Eating, etc. 
GRADE IV Reading and Literature 
Silent Reading—King Arthur’s Sword. Heidi. 
Oral Reading—The Ape and the Firefly. Silent Search- 
ers. David and Goliath. 
Literature—The Christmas Dinner. Christmas. 
Memory Work—Sweet and Low. Dickens—“I have al- 
ways thought of Christmas,” etc. 
Story—Cyclops. 
Language 
(a) Letter writing. (b) Review of term’s work. 
Arithmetic 
Begin long division. Use names as needed: Divisor, 
Dividend, Quotient and Remainder. Establish the habit of 
checking results. See Course of Study, page (156-4). Use 
unit fraction associated with division and with denominate 
numbers using symbols, as (Find 4 of $20; 4 of 1 yd., etc.). 
Continue with problems developing power to think and to 
make simple statements showing solutions. Teach denomin- 
ate numbers. Seconds, minutes ,hours, etc., involving prob- 
lems. Stress rapid calculation in four simple rules with 
checks. 
Spelling 
Review term’s work. Memory Work Spelling; Drill in 
Phonetic Words. 
Citizenship and History Talks 
Humanity—Towards people less fortunately situated 
than we. “Do not despise a class or nation because of an 
individual.” Towards animals. Christmas Story. Christmas 
Customs in other lands. Unselfishness in giving — (a) to 
friends, (b) to poor. 
Nature Study 
Bring bulbs to light. Animal Study—Buffalo, reindeer, 
beaver. 
Hygiene 
Mealtime: Table manners, only three meals a day, eat- 
ing slowly and chewing food well, eating sparingly when 
tired, no ice water with food, not too much meat, no over- 


eating. 
Geography 
The Eskimos of Baffin Land—(1) Location of Baffin 
Land on globe; the journey there, etc. (2) Appearance of 
the island. (3) Eskimo life in summer. (a) Homes—tents 
(tupiks)—-how they are made and furnished. (b) Occupa- 
tion of men—hunting walrus, seal, whale, caribou—uses 
of these animals; gathering eggs of eider duck. (c) Occupa- 
tions of women and children—cleaning skins, making winter 
clothing, gathering driftwood, etc. (d) Eskimo sports. (4) 
Eskimo life in winter. (a) Winter homes (igloos). (b) 
Winter clothing of Eskimo. (c) Winter hunting and fish- 
ing. (5) Modes of travelling among Eskimo—dog sled, 
kayak, etc. 
Travelling at Christmas in Many Lands. 
GRADE V Reading and Literature 
Oral Reading—Copperfield and the Waiter. 
Silent Reading—Beginning of Rome. 
Literature—Copperfield and the Waiter. 
Story Telling—St. Christopher. 
Memory Work 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks—Reader. The 
Wrong House—A. A. Milne. The Lady of Shallot—Tenny- 
son. 
Hygiene 
The Bones and Joints—(1) Broken bones, dislocations. 
(2) Disease germs attacking bones and joints. (3) Review 
of the term’s work. 
Arithmetic 
Compound rules. 
History 
Stories of experiences of early missionaries and of the 
establishment of church missions. 
Spelling 
First 40 words in Supplementary List. Words from 
Memory Work selections. Review term’s work. 
GRADE VI Language 
(a) Drill on Paragraph and Letters. (b) Teach enlarge- 
ment of sentences by use of Adjectives and Adverbs. (c) 
Composing Rhymes and Verses. 
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Reading and Literature 

Literature—Mr. Winkle on Skates. 

Memorizatoin—Choice of: Dickens in Camp ; Love of 
Country; Wisdom; Colors of the Flag. 

Oral Reading—Mr. Winkle on Skates. 

Silent Reading—The Rescue. 

Hero Story—Roland. 

Grammar 

(a) Pronouns—Suggested Exercises: (1) Supplying 
pronouns in place of nouns in paragraphs. (2) Selecting 
pronouns from paragraphs in your reader. (3) Exercises 
distinguishing between pronouns in the subject and pronouns 
in the predicate. (b) Pronouns which express one and more 
than one. 

History 

Struggle for Scottish Independence—The critical situ- 
ation of Scotland’s crown. Edward’s ambition—national 
and personal. The heroic figures of Wallace and Bruce— 
their achievement. Review term’s work. 

Arithmetic 

Addition and subtraction of fractions and mixed num- 
bers. Review. 

Spelling 

85 words: (a) 20 words—Supplementary—“laundry” 
to “ceiling.”” (b) 15 words—demons “here” to “much’’. 

Geography 

Appalachian Region with detailed study of the Mari- 
time provinces. 

Nature Study 

Three Winter Birds: sparrow, chicadee, redpoll, great 
horned owl. 

GRADE VII Reading and Literature 

Winter Term—(December, January, and February). 

(1) Silent Reading—(a) For the Love of a Man. (b) 
Napoleon and the British Sailor. (c) Tartary. (d) The 
Four-Horse-Race. 

(2) Literature—(a) A Picnic by the Baltic. (b) The 
Great Snowball Fight. (c) San Stefano. (d) Selections from 
Shakespeare. 

NOTE—Burns’ Week—A Man’s a Man. 

(3) Oral Reading—(a) Little Gavroche. (b) Mending 
the Clock. 

(4) Memory Selections (minimum of three)—(a) The 
Country Boy’s Creed. (b) A Face. (c) Psalm 107:23-30. 
(d) If I Were Lord of Tartary. (e) O, East is East (Kip- 
ling). (f) In the Course of Nature (Southey). 

Grammar 

(a) Teach Connectives. (b) General review of work 

covered in September, October and November. 
Language 

1. The Three-Paragraph Composition—Special Study of 
the Divisions: introduction, body (with climax), conclusion. 
(See text, pages 116-117). 

2. Outlines for the three-paragraph composition. 

3. Essay—e.g., Christmas topic. 

4. Picture study, used as the basis of oral and written 
work. E.g., The Sistine Madonna. 

Geography 
Review. 
; Arithmetic 
Decimals: General problems. Review vulgar fractions. 
Physiology and Hygiene 

(1) The Eye—No detail as to structure. Teach in a 
general way how light waves enter and are focussed on the 
inner surface of the eyeball, the retina—the work of the 
optic nerve in carrying this impression to the brain—im- 
portance of the sense of sight. 

_ (2) Care of the eyes and conservation of vision—read- 
ing in a good light—reading books with clear print—not to 
read while lying down—resting the eyes—the value of a 
change of work—recognizing symptoms of eye strain—going 
to a doctor if these symptoms of eye strain arise—learning 
to keep the fingers away from the eyes—sore eyes, such as 
pink eye, importance of going to a doctor—burns of the 
eye and what to do—how to remove a foreign body from 
the eye. 

History and Civics 

Stuart England. 1603-1714. (a) The Commonwealth 
Period—Cromwell. (b) Restoration—(1) The Act of In- 
demnity ; (2) Declaration of Indulgence. (c) The Bloodless 
Revolution. (d) The Bill of Rights. (e) Act of Settlement. 
(f) Religious Toleration. (g) Characteristics of the Stuart 
Period. 

a , . aoe 

: inter (any four to be chosen)—1. Origin and composi- 
tion of soil—Chap. II. 2. Kinds of salle III. 3. Water 
in the soil—Chap. IV. 4. Plant foods—Chap. VII. 5. Ex- 
periments on pressure of air and water—see “A” page 26. 
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6. Experiments on expansion of solid, liquids and gases— 
see “B” page 26. 7. Experiments in soil formation and soil 
characteristics—see “C” page 26. 8. Experiments with 
plants—see “D” page 27. 9. Making a booklet or scrapbook 
treating in a systematic and extended manner some Agri- 
cultural or Nature Study topic. 
December and January: i 

Part 2 in Course of Studies—(pages 68-101 in Text). 

Spelling 

(a) Words often confused—complete the list (b) 
Review. 
GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 

(a) Ulysses. (b) A Canadian Abroad; A Christmas 
Hymn. (b) The Lotos-Eaters. (c) From ‘Supplementary 
Reading.” (d) I Vow to Thee, My Country; Home Thoughts 
from the Sea. 

Grammar 

(1) Stress ready use of November facts. 

(2) Classification and inflections of Adjectives and Ad- 
verbs. 

(3) (a) Identification of Prepositions and Conjunctions; 
(b) Functions of these; (c) Classification of conjunctions. 
Arithmetic 
The cylinder and review of topics previously taught. 
History 

Section 6 and part of 7, Course of Studies. 


Classroom Hints | 





Some Christmas Suggestions 


I have waded through the usual amount of rather trashy 
stuff looking for dramatic material for the Christmas enter; 
tainment, because I feel that your play, particularly should 
be attended to now. But good children’s plays are very few 
and far between. I made some suggestions in last Novem- 
ber’s issue, but this year, I have no new play with a defin- 
itely Christmas flavor to recommend. I may yet come across 
something good but am not too hopeful. 

The construction of your own scenes is infinitely more 
valuable from an educational standpoint in any case. Why 
not use Henry Van Dyke’s “The First Christmas Tree” as 
a basis? Sections III and IV are the most dramatic of the 
story, and are, I think, possible to produce from the stand- 
point of setting. The introductory material of the first 
two sections could be read, shortened and reworked for an 
oral reading given against the forest stage setting needed 
for your first real scene. 

Example of how your reading might run: “The day be- 
fore Christmas, in the year of our Lord 722. Broad snow- 
meadows glistening white along the banks of the river 
Moselle; pallid hill-sides blooming with mystic rose where 
the glow of the setting sun still lingered on them; an arch 
of clearest, faintest azure bending overhead; in the centre 
of the aerial landscape the massive walls of the cloister of 
Pfalzel, gray to the East, purple to the West, and silence 
over all. 

In the cloister, too , there was silence at the sunset hour. 
But all day long there had been strange and joyful stir 
among the nuns. This was no day for tedious task work, 
no day for Grammar or Arithmetic, or patiently chasing 
intricate patterns over thin cloth with the slow needle. 
It was a holiday. A famous visitor had come to the convent.” 
etc. (This little example covers 3 pages of the text). How- 
ever you and your class like to construct your story, the 
important bit to include is the one that gives the title to the 
section: the call of the woodman. The section begins, “Look 
you, my friends, how sweet and peaceful is this convent 
to-night” and must include all main ideas, down to ‘Come 
Gregor . . . This is the life to which we are called. Come!” 
(page 19). 

The second section may be considerably shortened for 
the sake of the story, but it would be a pity to leave out 
the beautiful bits of description altogether. 


From the standpoint of oral reading and general ex- 
pression throughout the school this type of oral reading 
introduction to your playlet is very valuable. If you have 
never tried “audience reading” or “cut-up-story” reading 
before, you will be surprized to find what an excellent 
effect preparation for this type of reading will have on the 
general reading of the school. There is some purpose for 
reading well now. I would suggest that you divide your 
final story into material divisions, decide through competi- 
tion who your readers are to be, have each prepare his 
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particular section of the story on stiff cardboard, so that 
there will be no rustling of paper, and confusion of keeping 
the place on a flimsy sheet. Train each pupil to read his 
own section to the best of his ability (watch particularly 
for clear, distinct enunciation and pleasant, full tone, good 
posture) and then have the performers read their sections 
one after the other without a break. 

Now you must construct the scenes of your play. The 
third section of Van Dyke’s story is a dramatic as 
it stands, and your dialogue is practically complete. It would 
seem to me, though, that the scene would be very abrupt 
if it were to open with the first remark of the forester “It 
is the assembly of the tribe, the great night of the council’’. 
I would think it a great mistake if that “throng of people” 
silhouetted against the fire, “vague, black, formless, myster- 
ious” were just to stand silently to have remarks made 
about them. Here is a chance in the composition period for 
some of your older students to construct a chant that would 
in some measure parallel the later chant on page 47, ex- 
planatory of their purpose there before the great old oak 
tree on the death night of the sun god. (See notes under 
Gr. VI for the original work of pupils of VII and VIII). 

I have another suggestion with regard to the construc- 
tion of the scene based on Section III. Break up the long 
speeches, and divide the ideas among several actors, e.g., 
speech beginning “It is the assembly of the tribe . . .” three 
foresters, at least, could speak here. The first could tell of 
what he has heard. The second could say, “It will be at the 
peril of our lives if we approach them,” and the third, ‘‘At 
least we must hide the cross, if we would escape death”. 

You will need, too, to construct speeches at certain 
dramatic moments where there is no speech in the story, 
e.g., where Winfried thrusts up the priest’s heavy hammer. 
It is a climatic point in your play but is marked by no 
speech and would, I think, fall flat unless something rather 
stirring and dramatic were said. Then can come the shout. 
Add speeches wherever needed, but try to maintain the 
character of the wording used by Henry Van Dyke. 

The closing: would you think the closing more effective 
at the end of Winfried’s speech “there shall not be a home 
in Germany where the children are not gathered around 
the green fir-tree to rejoice in the birthnight of Christ’’ 
or could you manage a drawing of curtain at this point on 
its almost immediate opening again on a decked (not nec- 
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essarily very fully) Christmas tree, while the last stanza 
of the whole story is chanted off stage? 
All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace. 
Good-will, henceforth, from heaven to men 
Begin, and never cease. 
(The First Christmas Tree: Henry Van Dyke. The Copp 
Clark Company, Ltd., Toronto). 
_ Music ba it) 
Here is a little known Christinas Carol. “Saturday Night 
of December 17, 1932, speaks of it as Canada’s oldest 
Christmas Song. I shall give it in the English version by 
J. M. Gibbon. It is taken from “Canadian Folk Songs, Old 
and New” (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. Toronto). 
i. Whence, O shepherd maiden, 
Whence come you?—(repeat?) 
“T come from the manger 
Walking on my way 
Nothing ever stranger 
Seen within my day!” 


What saw you there, maiden? 
What saw you?—(repeat) 

“T saw lying ‘cradled 

There a tiny child, 

In the new straw huddled 
Softly it was piled.” 


bo 


3. Was he fair then, maiden? 
Was he fair?—(repeat) 
“Fairer than the sun, 
Never in the world was 
Fairer child shone on.” 


4, Nothing more then, maiden? 
Nothing more ?—(repeat) 
“O ox and ass were there too, 
Close up to the stall 
Breathing their warm air to 
Little babe and all.” 


o 


Nothing more, then, maiden? 
Nothing more ?—(repeat) 
“Three young cherubs lately 
Come from heaven above, 
Singing praise sedately 

Of eternal love.” 


More Christmas Suggestions again. 
GRADE IV Geography 
Some explanatory material on the life of the Congo village. 
1. The appearance of the village: a narrow tortuous path 
through the forest widens into a well worn way, beaten by 
the bare feet of the villagers. Suddenly the forest stops and 
you see a long clearing “vivid in the brilliant sunshine, 
edged with peaked huts of dun grass that shine in startling 
gold relief against the dark green of the banana groves 
packed densely behind them. The wide, low roof of the 
palaver-house is the unwalled communal hut). All about the 
palaver-house is the unwalled communal hut) All about the 
hut grow patches of tobacco, leaving only the central street 
clear and clean swept. From pictures you gather that the 
huts have but one opening—the door, the whole doorway 
darkened and protected by the overhanging roof. From 
pictures also you gather that the construction of the hut is 
that of a skeleton or framework of poles, overthatched with 
grass. The huts are round, their roofs pointed or conical. 
2.Morning and evening in the village: ‘“Morning comes 
in a leisurely way to an African village. There the business 
of life waits for the warming and lighting sun.” “In the 
gathering darkness fires twinkled before the huts. Messes 
of savoury greens were bubbling in earthenware pots; 
plantains were roasting and cakes of banana flour baking. 
Knots of men began to eat together, squatting about the 
embers for warmth and cheer in the swift chill after sunset. 
The women did not eat with the men, but when the meal 
was over, husband and wife sat together before the hut, 
smoking in tranquil accord.” ‘Night came on, the swift- 
drawing tropic night with its chill. Fires gleamed redder and 
redder in the dark; the people drew closer to the embers. 
Families began to retire into the huts, taking the children, 
the chickens, the goats, the dogs—the yellow pariah, bark- 
less dogs of Africa—and a gleam of light, shining from the 
interiors, made the open doorways lozenges of brightness 
against which the squatting, gnome-like figures showed in 
dark relief. Voices sounded as if they were a humming of 
bees, an interminable humming .. . Occasional bursts of 
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laughter from a hut ... A far chattering of frightened 
monkeys in the tree-tops .. . And then at last night and 
deepening stillness settling over all.” 

3. Evil spirits and ills must be guarded against: Charms 
are a baby’s sole layette. A baby’s neck, wrists and ankles 
are adorned with these charms—a bit of hollowed wood on 
a fibre string permits the baby to eat as much as it likes 
without pangs of indigestion, a leopard’s tooth io keep vhe 
child safe from leopards, a humpy little necklet, of pebbles, 
wrapped in grass fibres to protect from “the fire in the 
sky,” and a string with an inconvenient little knob in the 
back as a safeguard against deep waters. 


4. Congo Drums: If the pupils have ever attended 1 
movie such as “Africa Speaks” they can’t have failed to be 
impressed by the drum calls. Messages are sent out through 
the forest for great distances, relayed from village io village 
by the beat of the great “Chiondo” or signal drum. Mrs. 
Coleman in her book “Creative Music in the Home” speaks 
of these interesting African drums. ‘One of the most inter- 
esting ways in which the drums have ever been used is the 
sending of long distance messages by means of them. The 
Africans seem to have invented a ‘telegraph drum’ long 
before our own telegraph was invented. They sink a large 
wooden drum in the ground, or place it on coils of hemp 
on the ground and beat it in such a way that it is heard 
for miles. They use a kind of code which they have devel- 
oped—a certain group of taps having a certain meaning— 
and they send all kinds of messages by this regular system 
of taps. During the Zulu war in Africa, the German govern- 
ment ordered that no drum should be beaten. The reason 
for this was that everything the government soldiers lid 
was ‘drummed’ at once to the most far-away town. If a 
body of soldiers left one town, it would be known in a few 
minutes in the next town by means of the drum. The 
messages sent out over these African drums gave one of 
the inventors of wireless telegraphy his first idea of send- 
ing news without ‘wires’.”’ There is a very full description 
of the making of this Congo drum “Chiondo” in the April, 
1933 number of “Asia” but in a word or two, it is a drum 
made of a single piece of wood—a block hollowed out as 
a dugout canoe might be hollowed except that the work 
of hollowing must go on through a very narrow slit on top, 
running the length of the drum. This slit is so narrow that 
a workman can hardly get his tool inside, and yet, working 
under these difficulties, he must have one wall of the drum 
half an inch in thickness and the other perhaps 5/8ths of 
an inch in thickness. One wall when struck will give out a 
deep note which the natives call “the big voice” and the 
other a higher tone, “the little voice”. The whole code of 
African message language is built up from a combination 
of these two tones. (Recently some of the signals used: have 
been decoded, and some of your Grade IV’s would love to 
try to beat out these messages on any two hollow and 
— cans or “drums” that give out a deeper and higher 
note. 

“ — to “on dye ae 3 % A (to kill our- enemies) 
0 0 0, (come together o o, (let none st é 
home) 00000 eg enh 

Call at a white man’s coming: (the man with white skin) 
00000000 0 O 0 (arrives at our home village ) 
00000000 000000 (come together, come to- 
gether) O 0 00000000, (let none stay at home) 
0000000, (assemble, assemble) 000000000 0, 


(her chief, your master) O0O O00 000000 oO 
oO 0. 
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SOME MATERIAL ON THE BEDOUIN ARABS 
(Drawn from articles written by Carl Raswan, an adven- 
turous dealer in Arab horses in the ‘Asia’? magazine, June 
and July, 1929.) 

Bedouin dress: Man—long flowing robes with overvest 
or jacket, veils held in place by tightly twisted cords wound 
about the head—‘“those valiant, mysteriously cloaked men, 
with cartridge-belts, swords and scimitars at their sides, 
curved daggers in their waist shawls, and short rifles slung 
over their shoulders . . .” 

Their homes: “Little, low, long patches of black—the 
goat’s hair tents of the dwellers of the wilderness”. Raswan 
describes one village as consisting of about eighty small or 
larger tents. There seems to have been always a “great 
tent”. “The camp, a nomad village of worsted booths... 
Like incense rose the smoke of the camp-fires, which lighted 
up the front of the dark tents and the motionless figures 
of the Bedouins in their long priest-like garments’’. 

Food: Coffee, camel’s milk, dates, hard Bedouin cheese, 
“flap-jack or Bedouin bread”—are all spoken of by Raswan. 

Occupations of the men: (1) raising of Arab horses— 
very beautiful, light, fast horses. (2) Raising of herds of 
camels and goats. The shepherd does seem to be a feature 
of every Bedouin camp. Raswan describes a wolf-hunt when 
visiting a Bedouin camp pitched near the mountains, and 
speaks of the wolves attacking the herds. (3) Bedouin life 
is full of enemies and much time is spent making raids on 
other Arab tribes. These raids are undertaken on racing 
camels, and fine Arabian mares run behind the camels to 
be used for the necessary burst of speed needed to overtake 
the quarry on the last stretch. ‘“‘The Bedouin craves excite- 
ment, and since there are no polo and baseball games to 
thrill him, no automobile races and death-defying ‘circus- 
tricks’ no musical shows and ‘movies’ to lure him, he must 
get his excitement on the ghazu (the raid). 

But he plays the game like a born sportsman and a 
gentleman—and perhaps like a ‘born gambler’. His raiding 
is not without profit to him; neither is it without loss of 
property and sometimes of life—but in this taking of 
chances lies the wished-for thrill.” (4) The hunt—carried 
on on horseback, or in some more modern instances by 
motor car, with trained falcons and greyhounds. The hunt 
Raswan describes took place near a rare desert rain pool, 
on a sandy plain with a hand-high growth of herbs and 
dry grasses. There the hawks brought down a heron and 
killed hares. They are terribly cruel and are trained to 
attack the eyes of their prey. When a herd of very beautiful 
gazelles were sighted the hunt became a thing of horror to 
the adventurous horse-dealer. 

Their hospitality: “A man must cut up his body to feed 
his guests’ runs an Arab saying. ‘‘Never shall I forget the 
welcome extended to me by this noble and generous Arab. 
When Ali had presented me to him, calling me by my Arab 
name, Aziz, he gave me the greeting of the wilderness, 
‘Salaam aleik!’ (Peace be with thee!). Then he took the 
halter off my mare, put it on the centre tent-post and 
announced to those assembled around him, ‘Our brother 
Aziz has returned and will stay with us forever’. Yet this 
was the first time I saw him! There is nothing in the world 
to equal Bedouin hospitality. How many Bedouins whose 
guest I became, would deprive themselves of the best in 
their store, or of the last young lamb or goat, to honor 
me and, when I tried to remonstrate with them, say, ‘Does 
not God make us richer’ by the blessing which visits us 
when thou enterest our tent?’ ”’. 

GRADE VI Composition—Rhymes 
(The poems within and at the end of this section may pro- 
fitably be used by the teacher as introductory material.) 

Write a poem! Why, you say, “I can’t get anything 
from my class except doggerel.’”’ Perhaps there’s a reason. 
At any rate good poems have been written by very tiny 
people, and we shall try to find out how it is done and take 
a peek at some of the results. 

The teacher tells the class to take out their language 
books and turn to a perfectly clean page. “We are going to 
write a poem to-day. We must not worry at all whether our 
poem rhymes or not but be careful of these things only: 
(1) That you have some things of your very own to say; 
(2) that your wording is beautiful and colorful; (3) that 
your lines have a rhythmic flow. Let us choose the river 
for our topic, as we all love it as a friend and know its 
ways. I shall walk about the room and talk quietly to you 
about the river. Listen and write down any of your own 
thoughts about it. We shall then write these on the black- 
board and see if we are able to begin to build our poem. 
(Teacher begins quietly, at intervals): “The river flows 
swiftly from the mountains to the West. Through the foot- 
hills it races towards the plains. It cuts deep valleys and 
wanders slowly towards the sea.” 

In the meantime the children have been busy and the 
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teacher begins to gather in results. Everything that has been 
written is, if at all possible, put on the blackboard. Teacher: 
“Can we find somé lines that we should like to use to begin 
our poem?” “Here are some!” says Fred: 
Up in the high mountains 
Flows swiftly and noisily 
The river. 
Ask the class to apply their three tests to these lines to 
make sure they are satisfied with them. After some labour 
the result was: 
High up in the mountains 
Flowing swiftly and noisily 
Comes the river. 
To get results the teacher must have the class work 
with the lines by question and suggestion, but must not 
actually give the best arrangement and wording but get it 
from them. It is not easv but the results are worth the 
struggle. Here are more lines: 
From the Rockies, through the foothills, 
Out across the rolling plains 
Winds the river. 

(Notice the freedom and informality of the verse). 

This will probably be all that you will reap at your 
first attempt. Begin your wandering again and suggest that 
the river like a person has moods which seem to fit in with 
the seasons. Teacher: “The ice on the river melts in spring. 
What a noise it make as it breaks up! What damage it does! 
The river is swift and impatient, and will not stay in its 
course.” 

The children, after their efforts have been written down 
on the blackboard and worked with, have to their delight 
produced this stirring verse: 

In the spring time 

When the ice melts 

As it crumbles, cracks and crashes 
Tearing parts of banks away, 
Flooding many meadows 

Spreads the angry waters. 

This verse is the result of much hard work. But how 
delighted they all are with it!Will it go into the school 
magazine?” they ask. They are very proud indeed of the 
third line and have a right to be. 

The teacher now with quiet voice talks of the river in 
the warm summer days. The children from their knowledge 
and experience produce: 

He whose anger swiftly vanished, 

Now is sorry. 

Silver fish play here and there 

In the calm, untroubled waters. 
Fitting into the mood of Autumn they later write: 

In the Autumn you are shallow, 

Thin and lazy. 

Floating many painted leaves 

Upon your silvery surface. 

Wearied with your summer’s play 

Winter comes and gives you rest. 

There you sleep till springtime. 
_ Yes, it can be done! This poem was the result of work- 
ing with a combined class of VII and VIII boys and girls. 
Very often you will get a complete little poem from one 
pupil. Here is an example: 

The River 

I start up in the mountains, 

And come a-winding down 

By all the hilly ways 

And through every tiny town 

Until I reach the prairies 

And slowly onward flow, 

And come to other rivers 

That I already know. 
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But remember to subordinate the idea of rhyme to the 
three other main objectives: particularly have the children 
write on familiar themes. 4 : 

Here are some poems by little tots taken from “Creative 
Power” by Hughes Mearnes. (Doubleday, Doran & Co., New 
* York, U.S.A.). 

The Truth 
a. To read, to write, to learn to sew; 
But the thing a girl likes to do 
Is to catch a beau. 
II. The Beach 
While I was down upon the beach 
And waves came up into my reach, 
And the gorgeous sun shone down 
And made them seem a sparkling town. 
And as I was dreaming still 
The little ships came in until 
They filled the harbor wide ; 
And stood like soldiers side by side. (Age Nine.) 
II. I had some carrots 
They grew in the garden; 
I pulled them up 
Without asking their pardon. 
IV. Hallowe’en 
A laugh, a spark, A movement in the leaves, 
Bodies in the dark— A ghost breathes 
It’s Hallowe’en ! It’s Hallowe’en ! 


(Grade IV.) 


(Grade I) 


A light, a shout, 
And more come out, 
It’s Hallowe’en ! 


An angel and a divil 
Are civil 
On Hallowe’en! 
(Grade VI). 
Composition—Thought Work 
Gathering Information 

(a) From reading (through the eye): It is well to have 
the material to be read something fresh from outside the 
course of studies—something in which you are sure that 
you will have the real interest of the class. This is essential 
in this type of lesson. ' 

Have the material typed or duplicated so that each pupil 
may have a copy. Number the paragraphs. Have the children 
place the paper face downwards on the desk. Explain to 
them the nature and significance of the piece of work, und 
then begin: “We are going to gather some information 
about: Suggested topics—Diamonds, Dinosaurs, The Graf 
Zeppelin, George Arliss, The Isle of Man (Manx cats, etc.), 
Smugglers. When I give the signal you may turn your sheet 
over and read carefully the first paragraph only, as many 
times as you are able until I say ‘Turn’, when you must 
turn the page face downwards again. Try to remember the 
chief point in the paragraph and as many details as you 
can.” 

When this has been done with the whole selection have 
the class read the material through once and attempt to 
give a resume of the contents. 

For a second lesson of this type use one story not yet 
read of “Heroes of Land and Sea’’, Supplementary Reading. 

(b) From hearing material read (through the ear): 
Choose some well organised story or story poem such as 
The Sagacious Cadi (Dickens’ Household Tales) or The 
Lady of Shallott. 

Stop at the natural divisions of the story and draw up 
an outline or summary from the information gathered by 
the class. Complete the story and summary or outline in this 
way. Have the pupils tell the story in their own words from 
the outline or summary. 

(c) From speeches heard: Prepare a well organized 
short speech consisting of, say three main points, on some 
interesting topic and deliver it to the class just as if they 
were an audience. Have them take notes and summarize 
their material gathered and present it to the class as what 
they had heard at a luncheon or lecture. A little humorous 
touch is excellent in this work. 

(d) Combination Lessons: (1) The “talkie” represents a 
training field for gathering information from both eye and 
ear. Have one member of the class tell in order the chief 
events in a movie recently seen and heard. The other mem- 
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bers of the class will probably have seen and heard it too 
and will be able to check up on the details. 

(2) Another type of this combination lesson might be 
an explanation (on the part of the teacher) of the con- 
struction of Sir Malcolm Campbell’s “Blue-bird”. It is a 
topic interesting to both boys and girls. A picture or dia- 
gram is, of course, essential here, and represents the field 
of gathering information through the eye, as in the case of 
reading. ; 

(3) With a map of the world a talk might be given on 
the most famous air voyages of modern times. Have the 
class make notes and gather the main points with as much 
detail as possible. Always have the material recalled by the 
pupils endeavouring to help them in becoming skilful in 
grasping what is of importance. 

(4) A simple experiment conducted by the teacher and 
observed by the class. Before the experiment begins the 
teacher puts outline on the blackboard to assist the class 
in their gathering of information. 

The Iodine Test for the Presence of Starch 

1. Equipment needed 

2. Preparation for the experiment 

3. The experiment itself. 

4. Results. 

The teacher (1) explains the use of iodine in determin- 
ing the presence of starch in a leaf or plant root, (2) the 
question: Is there starch in the potato? and (3) describes 
the experiment as it proceeds. 

Have the pupils make notes under these headings as you 
perform the experiment and afterwards write a 3 or 4 
paragraph composition. 

The iodine test for starch in the potato is very simple 
and picturesque and will interest Grades VII and VIII. Here 
it is: 

Equipment needed: 2 tubes or clear glasses, a potato, 
a grater, a plate, a piece of cheesecloth, 5% iodine solution, 
small bottle of methyl hydrate (methylated spirits), large 
spoon and small spoon, cup. 

Procedure: Grate the potato, gathering grated pulp and 
liquid on a plate. Transfer with spoon to cheesecloth folded 
in four thicknesses. Gather up ends and squeeze liquid into 
a cup, being sure not to break the texture of the cloth and 
let the pulp (cellulose) through. Stir well the liquid in the 
cup and the sediment that settles to the bottom and pour 
into test tube or glass and allow sediment to settle. Tell the 
class that this sediment has the appearance of starch, a 
substance which does not dissolve in cold liquids. Pour off 
liquid and transfer verv small amount of sediment to the 
second tube or glass. Add several inches of water and stir 
well.Dilute a small amount of 5% iodine solution (4 tea- 
spoonful) with an equal amount of methyl hydrate. This 
gives 23% solution. (The 5% solution is satisfactory if only 
a very small amount is used). 

Stir up once again the mixture of sediment and water, 
add two or three drops, at the most, of the iodine solution. 
A wonderful blue-violet is the result which proves the 
presence of starch. The remarkable change of color Jends 
itself to the development of a suitable climax in the compo- 
sition. If your class is small let them examine the sediment 
and perhaps make the latter part or the whole of the ex- 
periment themselves, under your direction. It is well to 
insist that they shall not call the sediment “starch” until 
the iodine test actually proves it to be starch, preserving the 
air of scientific investigation as much as possible. 

In this work it is important to vary the types of lesson 
so that monotony is avoided and sufficient practice given. 
When the children realize that they have some ability in 
gathering accurate information systematically, your objec- 
tive is reached. 

GRADE IX Literature—Horatius 
I. A very brief historical introduction according to notes. 
. II. An exercise and some questions for discussion: (1) 
Kipling used to enjoy illustrating his own stories. For “The 
Beginning of the Armadilloes” he drew what he calls “an 
inciting map of the turbid Amazon”. If you have his “Just 
So Stories” in the library, take a look at it. He puts in all 
sorts of things besides rivers and towns as on an ordinary 
map. “Here is a forest filled with monkeys” he says in one 
place and again, “Here is all rough reeds a man high”. 
Kipling’s map is intended to be amusing but it will give you 
a general idea of a way you might draw a page in illustra- 
tion of the country described in “Horatius”. It is doubtful 
whether you will be able to locate all the places mentioned. 
Do the best you can. You will, perhaps, have guessed that 
there is something beyond merely making an interesting 
illustration for your poem. It is an effort towards helping 
you read understandingly and to see or visualize what you 
are reading. 
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(A sketch map on the blackboard showing as many as pos- 
sible of the places mentioned would be needed unless a 
particularly satisfactory map is available for students’ use. 
Chusium or Chiusi is about half way between Florence and 
Rome. Volterre or Volterra is about halfway between Flor- 
ence and Chiusi near Volterra. Ombrone is about halfway 
between Pisa and Rome). 

(2) There are, of course, better pictures in ‘“Horatius”’ 
than the map pictures of the countryside. There is, for ex- 
ample, the destruction of the bridge (stanzas LV and LVI). 
There is a fine metaphor used here. What is it? Why good? 
Notice the fine action words that lend color to the picture. 
Name 38 other particularly good pictures. Have you any 
idea why these pictures impress themselves on your mind? 

(3) Would such a lime as “This is the forest primeval, 
the murmuring pines and the hemlocks’’ suit the telling of 
such a story as “Horatius’”? Why is the line used by Mac- 
auley better? 

(4) (a) What reasons would you give for the success 
of those three Romans against the Etruscan army? (b) We 
all have ideals that help us to know how to live. (The 
doctor’s might be said to help people who suffer; the house- 
keeper to create a healthy, pleasant home, etc.). What were 
the ideals of a Roman citizen, according to this poem, in 
the brave days of old? 

King John and the Abbott of Canterbury 

I. This poem requires an introduction, I think, something 
such as this perhaps: You must imagine yourself back in 
a time when life was not lived in separate family homes as 
now but was centred about the great household of some 
chief. Sitting down with him at his board or table for the 
evening meal would be not only his own family but many 
others. Who would these be? (Servants, and military re- 
tainers probably). While the evening meal or feast would 
be in progress or after its conclusion, minstrels would sing 
songs, called ballads, to entertain the company. These old 
ballads were all alike in some particulars. (Note these 
characteristics on the blackboard as the lesson proceeds). 

(1) The story moves quickly, even abruptly at times. The 
story of the song could not be long drawn out or wandering. 
Why? (the story-teller must hold his audience). (So back 
to some poem already studied for illustration. “On the 
Steppes” in the Canadian Poetry Book shows this feature 
excellently). 

(2) The ballads are all characterized by a great deal of 
repetition of phrase. I think there is a reason for this. 
Remember that the ballads weren’t written, but sung only. 
Could you think of a possible reason why the singer might 
repeat? Watch for this repetition when we come to reading 
the poem. 

(3) The rhyme is simple: it has a “home-made” sound, 
such ag you or I might think of to fit in on the spur of the 
moment, e.g. three with body. 

(4) But the story is the great thing, a story built up 
around some exploit, some great deed of wooing, for ex- 
ample: “‘O Young Lochinvar is come out of the West’. What 
was the great adventure that would capture the imagination 
of the crowd. 

II. Read the poem aloud to the class in this case. The style 
is too unfamiliar to be appreciated by pupils reading to 
themselves. 

III. Questions and class discussion will naturally follow 
the line of the introduction (a) Let’s get the story straight 
in our minds first. Who are the chief characters of our 
story? How did the poor abbot come to attract the attention 
of the King? How did the King propose to come by the 
poor abbot’s wealth without simply taking it away from him? 
Where did the abbot go in his perplexity? Why? Who did 
come to tbe abbot’s assistance? He says, “a fool he may 
learn a wise man wit’’. Did he prove his case? (b) We said 
that the ballad story moved along quickly—take a moment 
to look for places in the story where the action is particularly 
quick, even abrupt, where you might feel perhaps that a 
part of the story had been left out. (c) Can you find other 
examples of hasty rhyme than the one already given to 
you? (d) What is the great exploit of this story? (e) You 
will notice one or two unusual words. What are they? Would 
you have expected that? Why? Why do you suppose there 
aren’t more? (The ballads, of course, were actually written 
down very much later than the time they were sung.) 

Guy of Gisborne: Recall the character, Robin Hood, 
Little John, the Sheriff, Will Scarlet. The pupils might now 
be set to study this poem for themselves under seat direction. 

(1) This is a harder poem to understand because it uses 
more of the old wording and the story is more complicated. 
Read first of all carefully with full use of your glossary. 
These questions may help you to unravel the story. You 
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could make a diagram for this ballad like this: ———, in 
words, the story follows one main path for a time and then 
divides into two channels, which come together into one 
story at the end again. Mark the point in your poem where 
the story splits into two tales. Give a title to each of the 
diverging stories. At what point in the poem do the stories 
come together again? What sets Robin Hood out on this 
adventure? What are his two chief exploits? Have you 
heard of his fooling the Sheriff of Nottingham before? What 
are Little John’s chief exploits? Has Little John ever figured 
as a hero in Robin Hood stories before? Did you feel 
alarmed for Little John’s safety when captured by the 
Sheriff? Why not? 

(2) What features of the ballad that we have already 
noticed do you find again in “Guy of Gisborne”? 

(3) Do you find any incident in this story that seems 
unbecoming to your idea of Robin Hood as a hero? Do you 
think it would offend the people to whom the minstrel might 
have sung? What are your reasons for saying so? 

(4) Now that you have read these two old ballads you 
will be interested to know that “Horatius” is a modern 
ballad. For a while the old ballads had been forgotten and 
then people began to be interested in their stories and style 
once again, and the old ballads were collected and written 
down. Sir Walter Scott was very much interested in these 
old ballads. He thought they told their stories well and of 
course he liked a stirring tale immensely. Besides these 
ballads did what history does for you—gives you a picture 
of how people lived in another time. Then after the old 
ballads had been printed poets began to think they would 
like to make ballads too. “Horatius’” is a modern ballad. So 
is “The Ancient Mariner’, so too is “Lochinvar”. Which 
of these mentioned is most like the old ballad? In what 
ways do you find “Horatius” like the old ballad? (Type 
of theme, speed of story). In what ways is ‘“Horatius” 
unlike the old ballad? (More finished verse and rhyme: the 
story stops longer over colourful description;“you are asked 
to think more about how the characters feel, etc.) 

Herve Riel: This is a poem that will gain by being read 
aloud, if you can read at all. It is dramatic and vigorous in 
action. I would suggest, too, that with your first reading 
you should make such simple explanation here and there 
as is necessary to make the thread of the story clear. The 
poem needs no more introduction than you find in your 
first note. The explanation necessary during the reading 
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would be: (1) end of 1st stanza—these were the French 
ships, this helter-skelter crowd, coming into St. Malo. (2) 
3rd stanza—(a) after “ships like these to pass’’—ships 
like these big French war ships. The “Formidable” was one 
of these, although the name sounds like that of an English 
ship. (b) “flow at full” (c) “Not a ship will leave the bay!” 
—leave the bay to enter the harbor, perhaps. (3) Stanza 
VIII—“Paradise for Hell’’—instead of Hell. (4) Stanza XI 
—“So to Paris . . . face and flank.” 


Seat study under direction of questions: (1) Is_ this 
poem a ballad? (2) Herve Riel is not recognized as a hero 
by the people of France. Why should Browning have selected 
this Breton sailor as the hero of a poem? In other words, 
what qualities does Herve Riel possess that you recognize 
as belonging to a true hero? (3) Was it accident that the 
Editors of your text should have put “Horatius” and ‘Herve 
Riel” side by side? In what respects are these two poems 
very much alike? (4) Make two columns headed by “Herve 
Riel” and “Horatius” and then list under the heading you 
think most appropriate these words and phrases descrip- 
tive of the style of writing and treatment of the theme: 
dignified, abrupt, dramatic, smooth-flowing, steady, rhyth- 
mic beat, arresting, powerful. (5) What does the use of 
conversation in the telling of the story of Herve Riel add to 
its effectiveness? (6) In the first stanza of “Herve Riel” 
Browning deliberately introduced a very hurried type of 
line—“Helter-skelter through the blue . . . pursue’. For 
what purpose? Can you find other examples of instances 
where the usual rhythm disappears in order to secure a 
definite effect? (7) Every now and then Browning notice- 
ably departs from what you may have learned to think 
“poetic” language should be. “Helter-skelter, for example, 
is not usually recognized as “poetic language”. Can you find 
other examples? Are these words accidents? Does Browning 
gain anything by using them? (8) Herve Riel is not the only 
fine character of the French fleet. Prove. (9) Be sure to 
picture the whole scene as you read. 


The Island of the Scots: (a) This poem requires an 
historical introduction, the material for which you will find 
in your notes. Much of this may be gathered from the 
class by questioning, particularly if any pupil is acquainted 
with “Quentin Durward”, Scott’s excellent story of Scotch 
troops in French service. (b) If you are pressed for teach- 
ing time, this is one of the poems that the pupils could 
read for themselves, and proceed with seat study under your 
direction. (1) Which type of modern ballad does this poem 
resemble more closely—‘“Horatius” or “Herve Riel’? (2) 
Do you find any instance in this poem of a rhythm broken 
or altered to produce a definite effect? (3) The old ballad, 
you will remember was characterized by considerable repe- 
tition of wording and idea. Is “The Island of the Scots” at 
all related to the old ballad in this respect? (4) Does it 
resemble the old ballad in any other way? (5) Of the three 
modern ballads of heroic exploit that you have been reading 
this is the only one that is melancholy in mood. How is this 
tinge of sadness to be explained? Were the victors them- 
selves in victorious mood when they had won their objective? 
(6) Compare the closing of the poem “Horatius” with that 
of “The Island of the Scots”. Could you think of any reason 
yA in the one case the legend might live and in the other 

ie? 
GRADE X_ The Continued Study of “As You Like It” 


Following the introductory oral reading by the teacher 
of the shortened play, seat study in preparation for class 
periods could be assigned. A play, of course, should be 
treated as dramatically as possible and your next few lessons 
should include some reading, at least, in character. 


First Assignment: Perhaps the following might be the 
assignment for the study of Act I. Prepare to read in 
character (a) Scene I, from beginning . . . “God be with 
my old Master! he would not have spoke such a word.” (b) 
Scene II, from Enter Le Beau about line 100... Celia: 
“Let us now stay and see it”. (c) Scene II, “How now, 
daughter and cousin” about line 160... “No more, no 
more’’. about line 2380. 


(d) Scene III, “O my poor Rosalind” about line 90... 
end of Act. (I would think it best to assign the parts to 
definite pupils in preparation to secure as good impersona- 
tion as possible. I think the class period will be more inter- 
esting and profitable than when general assignment is made. ) 


II. Be prepared to give an account of what takes place 
between reading and reading (General assignment). 


III. While preparing your parts for reading and studying 
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the story, try to decide just what sort of people these 
characters are. (At the time the class period would suggest 
that a very brief discussion should open the lesson. I think 
it will help the character reading. Where stumbling reading 
indicates lack of understanding, passages should be ex- 
plained. ) 

Later Assignments: The remaining Acts of the play 
might be read and studied under a _ similar scheme of 
assignment. If there are very few pupils in the Grade, the 
teacher will have to bear a share in the dramatic readings. 
This should certainly mean no loss to the effectiveness of 
the presentation. 

There should follow now, I think, a fuller discussion of 
the characters of the play, always with reference to particu- 
lar passages in proof and illustration. Would questions such 
as these help your pupils in their preparatory study for such 
a discussion: (1) Why is it that the part of Rosalind is 
played by the leading lady of the company? What attracts 
her about the Shakespearean character that makes her want 
to interpret that part rather than Celia’s? (2) Shakespeare 
wrote this play about 1600. Would you say that girls then 
were at all like the girls of to-day? (3) There is a Mrs. 
Jameson who writes “The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Hero- 
ines”. She didn’t, of course, know anything about their girl- 
hood in actual fact, because Shakespeare created the charac- 
ters in his plays. There is no other real source of knowledge 
about them. But Mrs. Jameson liked to think about these 
interesting women of the plays and then fancy to herself 
what they must have been like as young girls. Try writing 
a little sketch of Rosalind as a girl (Composition). Remem- 
ber that your sketch must have its reason in the character 
as you find it in Shakespeare. (4) This is what Mrs. Jameson 
says about Rosalind: ‘To what else may we compare her, 
all-enchanting as she is? To the silvery summer clouds, 
which even while we gaze on them, shift their hues and 
forms, dissolving into air, and light, and rainbow showers? 
To a mountain streamlet, now smooth as a mirror in which 
the skies may glass themselves, and anon leaping and spark- 
ling in the sunshine—or rather to the very sunshine itself? 
For so her genial spirit touches into life and beauty what- 
ever it shines upon.” Do you agree? When may Rosalind 
be said to be in the mood of “Summer showers’? When 
all “light’’, “leaping and sparkling’, when ‘‘as smooth as a 
mirror’? (5) Which seems to you the more interesting 
character, Rosalind or Orlando? (6) Which of the men’s 
parts would you think the best actor of the company would 
take? (Often Jacques). (7) Is Shakespeare being true to 
life, when he draws such a friendship as that between 
Rosalind and Celia? (8) There is one character who changes 
almost completely during the play. Who is that? What 
brought about this change? Is this just a piece of pleasant 
romance, or is it true that love can effect great changes in 
people’s characters? 

Some questions of a general nature: (1) What does 
Shakespeare suggest is the influence of nature on our lives 
—or what part does nature play in our lives? (2) In this 
play Shakespeare makes use of a novel by a contemporary, 
Thomas Lodge, but Shakespeare adds to the story the char- 
acters of Jacques and Touchstone. I am going to ask a 
question which may seem to be somewhat difficult. Does 
this addition of the two characters at all suggest to you any 
part of Shakespeare’s way of looking at human life? (38) 
Is the fool of a Shakespearean play what we would call a 
fool to-day? (4) Touchstone makes fun of Orlando’s verse. 
Why? Would you? Which of Orlando’s poems do you regard 
as the best? 

Some questions from the St. Martin’s Teachers’ Edition 
of “As You Like It”: (1) What is the cause of the unusual 
outburst of merriment on the part of Jacques as he describes 
Touchstone to Duke Senior? What point of character have 
the two in common? Is Jacques as “melancholy” as he 
professes? (2) Why should the second scene of Act III be 
regarded as the climax of the play? Compare Orlando and 
Rosalind here in respect of initiative, intellectual alterness 
and facility of speech. (3) What do you think of the love- 
making of Audrey and Touchstone? Does it, as well as the 
sequel, take on the character of burlesque? (4) Are there 
any indications in Act IV that Orlando is getting somewhat 
tired of his make-believe courtship? (5) “Is’t possible that 
on so little acquaintance, you should like her?” (Act V, Sc. 
ii) Discuss. (6) “The Forest of Arden’—What does the 
phrase suggest to you? N.B. I have made no mention of the 
study of difficult passages, although it is necessary to under- 
standing the play, but that feature of literature teaching 
has never seemed to me to need pressing home—it is work 
that is so universally carried out. 


(See Page 17). 
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